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Foot-Stool. 


THE foundation 
of this foot-stool 
consists of a round 
flat cushion four 
inches in height by 
ten in diameter, 
which is shown in 
the illustration, with 
a round cover of 
blue silk, 21 inches 
in diameter and 
scalloped on the outer 
edge. Four slits, each two 
inches long, are cut in the 
edge of the cover at regular 
intervals, and the edges of these 
four slits are also scalloped. ‘The 
silk cover is embroidered in 
the manner shown by the illus- 
tration, and consists of four large flaps, 
which are made of crescent-shaped pieces 
of red and white cloth, and embroidered 
in point russe with green, yellow, and 
red silk twist. The four flaps are joined 
in pairs by means of a similarly embroid- 
ered point of white cloth. The central circular piece which covers the 
place where the flaps are set on is also 
of white cloth. . An illustration gives a 
section of this of the full size. The em- 
broidery is worked in green, yellow, and 
red silk twist, with fine black and fine 
Turkish braid. Another illustration 
gives the pattern of a quarter 
of the cover with the design 
for the embroidery. Oneach 
piece of red cloth the points 
are embroidered in point 







SrecTion oF EMBROIDERY 
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BascHLiK MANTILLA.—BAck. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs, 30* and 30°. 
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Foot-StooL WITH EMBROIDERED COVER. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XIIL., Fig. 45. 





Stanp For Foor-StToou. 


russe with yellow, green, and orange-colored silk, 
the long fringe-like stitches with yellow silk in long 
chain stitches, which are fastened by means of an 
additional short stitch. On the white pieces of cloth 
the points are worked with orange, green, and red 
silk, the long stitches with the orange. Every single 
piece of cloth is scalloped, and a steel bead is sewed 
on each scallop. On the point between the flaps the 
long stitches are worked alternately with green, red, 
and orange silk. A small ball of red wool is ar- 
ranged on the point of each point as well as on each 
flap. An illustration gives still another design for 
the central part of the cushion. This is worked in 
appliqué and chain stitch. ; 





MARRIAGE VERSUS CELIBACY. 


ey is no room for doubt that the married 
life is higher than the celibate. Churchmen, for 
some reasons not easily to be comprehended by those 
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exalt the single life, a 


and assert that wed- 
ded happiness, as 
a rule, is incom- 
patible with saintli- 
ness. St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary affords, 
however, a very suf- 
ficient reply to this 
objection ; and the 
lives of the many 
hundreds of good women i | 0 
who adorn modern society f! A 
confirm all that can be ad- it ry i | 
vanced by her admirers, to \ ih | 
the fullest extent. Yet valuable i 
though it undoubtedly is, and high 

though the aims and aspirations 

of those who enter upon it may be, 

it were well that it should not be lightly un- 
dertaken. Mr. Kingsley, among some other 
crotchets, has a fancy that it is the duty of 
every man to marry as early as he possibly 
can. Other writers, of possibly greater au- 
thority, have taken a different view. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, for example, expresses an opinion that no man ought to 
marry before the age of thirty; ‘‘ for as the younger times are unfit, either 
to choose or to govern a wife and family, so, if thou stay long thou shalt 
hardly see the education of thy children.” The same view has been taken 
by a vast number of writers on the subject since Sir Walter’s time, and 
it must be indorsed by every one who reflects on the condition of things 
in the present day. It is not until about that age that nine men in ten 
have learned to ‘“‘know their own minds ;” or, what is in some cases of 
even greater importance, it is 
not until then that they have 
the means of properly support- 
ing the wife of their choice. 
A long engagement is not a 
matter for much dread. Two 
young people who love one 
another are not likely to go 
very far astray, provided only 
that their principles are sound, 
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APPLICATION DESIGN 
For Foort-Sroot. 


























Bascuurk MANTILLA.—FRONT. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 30* and 30°. 
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ucation has been decently cared 
and that their edi ‘rill be well filled up if the 
t busies herself in acquiring a 


Bat, ster ail, » tan dove 
cook or a housekeeper. 
which word may be summed up all the per- 
Yoctions of tha desnining aber. In the often- 
quoted words of Jeremy Taylor, 
is Heaven's last, best gift to man ; 
minister of 


her kiss the guardian of hi 3 ner 
arms the pale of his , the balm of his 
health, the balsam of his life; her. industry his 
surest omy his safest steward, 
her lips his her ‘bosom the 





SERENADE. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Stuer, Darling, sleep! 
The dark is deep; 
Orion mounts his guard to keep; 
And crystal-clear 
From sphere to sphere 
The spaces open: Dearest, sleep! 


Sleep, Heart’s Delight! 
The shadowy flight 
Of silent hours rounds into light; 
O’er lucent rims 
One planet swims 
To heavens of silence through the night. 


Up from the deeps 
. In flashing heaps 
, The midnight tide its music sweeps; 
The tuneful tone 
With drowsy drone 
Across thy slumber croons and creeps. 


So sleep, sweet Saint! 
My words are faint, 
My wishes fail thy bliss to paint; 
Diviner powers 
Shall shape thine hours, 
And God Himself shall keep His Saint, 


And, sleeping, dream! 
Around thee stream 
Heaven's visionary veiling gleam! 
Sleep, while I wake, 

And, sleeping, take | 
My song, and so forever dream! 
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METAPHORICAL CORNS. 


HERE are a great many people, kind enough 

at heart, who are unconsciously responsible 
for a good deal of human torture. These ap- 
parently are‘of opinion that that complex 
structure, known as man, woman, or child, is 
composed solely of flesh and blood, The wound- 
ing of the one or the spilling of the other is all 
that constitutes, according to their notion, hu- 
man cruelty, Happiness consists, they think, 
in a body well fed, clothed, and protected against 
injury. All the ills that flesh is heir to appear 
to them but so many corporeal ailments, for 
which remedies are to be found in every apoth- 
ecary’s shop, They would have us believe that 

“The sovereign’st thing on earth 
Was parmaceti for an inward bruise.” 

Such people are often endowed with a beney- 
olent.disposition, They are, in fact, not sel- 
dom fougd among the most liberal ante and post 
mortem Patrons of dispensaries, hospitals, and 
other institutions for the cure of bodily disease. 
‘They are, moreover, frequently possessed of the 
‘tenderest sensibility to bodily pain, and the 
quickest sympathy with the suffering it inflicts, 
‘Generally themselves of a hearty animal robust- 
ness, they have the nicest regard for ease and 
comfort, and are careful neither to suffer nor 
to inflict a corporeal hurt. Here, however, their 
‘benevolence ends, and seemingly..unconscious 
‘of the existence of a human spirit, or, at any 
rate, of its capability of being bruised, they are 
constantly hurting it in the dark, or making it 
the open butt, as if it were an insensible thing, 
of their rude blows or tearing shots, 

There is many a person who, fastidiously care- 
ful to keep off his neighbor's real corns, is con- 
stantly treading on his metaphorical ones. Yet 
the sensibility to pain of the latter is infinitely 
greater than that of the former. There is a 
dame we know of such delicate sympathy with 
corporeal suffering that she will faint at a pin- 
scratch of a neighbor's finger, but not hesitate 
to touch on the very raw of her sensibility with 
the sharpest lash of scandal. Her tenderness 
in the first case may be very woman-like, but it 
is worse than useless; and the want of it in the 
second, though deemed feminine too, is not 
necessarily so, but is positively cruel and hurt- 
ful. Women are far less regardful of each 
other’s feelings than might be inferred from 
their natural gentleness of disposition, They 
are not so much disposed men to lessen the 
obvious social distinctions which exist even in 


our land of supposed equality. How quickly 
one woman shows her. consciousness of the 
presence of an humbler sister! There is an 
unmistakable indication, though not easily ex- 
pressed in words, which flashes at once upon 
the face of the superior dame at the first glimpse 
of a sham fur, a cotton lace, or any other evi- 
dence of relative poverty. The ill-concealed 
scorn, moreover, is at once felt—for none so 
soon to feel as well as give offense as women— 
by its unfortunate object, whose womanly sensi- 
bility is quick to suffer. 

Again, what unnecessary torture women in- 
flict by a superfluous exhibition of their supe- 
rior advantages in the face of those who may 
be less fortunate! How ‘‘ my” cashmere, “ my” 
French bonnet, and ‘‘my” carriage and pair, 
are made to display their splendor, wave their 
feathers, and step their paces again and again, 
before the startled eyes of the poor cousin, hum- 
ble dependent, or chance visitor! These wounds 
are inflicted most often thoughtlessly, and 
therefore it is well to remind our dames, young 
and old, that they should be careful in their 
course through life to avoid not only treading 
upon the real, but the ‘‘ metaphorical corns.” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Clothes and Bittle Stitches. 
Y DEAR TOM,—Shall we have a few 
words upon dress this fine morning, for 
I observed yesterday in church that you had 
donned the fall fashions, as they are called; 
and—I hope I may be forgiven—but as I watch- 
ed you the good parson’s voice seemed to sub- 
side into a kind of dreamy hum, and I asked 
myself who is it that invents the fashions, and 
what is the necessity that causes us all to sub- 
mit to the fashionable law? You have remark- 
ed, of course, that it is curious how painfully a 
certain part of the world conforms to the changes 


part holds the worthy artificers who enable it 
toconform, The contemptuous proverb alleges 
that a tailor is but the ninth part of aman; 
now the tailor is certainly the most important 
of all the artists who are responsible for that kind 
of personal appearance which depends upon 
clothes, much more important, for instance, 
than the shoemaker or the hatter. But St. 
Crispin is an honored saint despite the ne sutor, 
or the unhandsome Latin proverb which ad- 
vises the shoemaker to stick to his last. And 
is it because the hatter covers the crown or su- 
perior part of the man that he is free from the 
obloquy that rests upon his brother craftsman 
who garnishes the body and legs ? 

The art of tailoring, I confess, never seems to 
me so historically impressive as when I read of 
the Merchant Taylor’s Company in London. I 
am not sure that it is not also called Worship- 
ful, and I am. quite sure that it is worshiped. 
Hogarth somehow invests the profession with 
dignity. But if you ask me how, I can make 
no better answer than that his two famous ap- 
prentices always seem to me to have been bound 
to Merchant Taylors. It is a Merchant Tay- 
lor’s daughter that the good young man mar- 
ries, and a Merchant Taylor that he becomes. 
He also spells cloth with an a, and clothes in that 
Merchant Taylor’s books are always cloathes. 
Yet, however closely you and I, my dear Tom, 
might study that Taylor’s work, or indeed that 
of any of our immediate fellow-citizens here 
in the great city, I doubt if we could find any 
good reason for the change of fashion in clothes, 
except the desire of novelty. Why should not 
George Fox’s suit of leather satisfy us? A 
stout and serviceable suit of leather, renewed 
when it became necessary by being cut upon 
the same pattern, why would not that answer ? 
And what an enormous vexation of soul, and 
what vast expense it would save us all! 

There is our young friend Alcibiades, to 
whom I was writing only the other day, and 
whose life is a kind of heroic pursuit of this 
phantom of fashion. It tasks all his acuteness 
of observation to keep pace with the changing 
forms of shirt collars: now upright, now turned 
over; now rounded at the corners, now point- 
ed; now very long in front, now very short; 
but whatever the change, a momentous matter. 
So with cravats. What exercise and even tor- 
ment of mind in respect of color and size, and 
the form of the knot and the breadth of the 
ends! I really believe that Alcibiades would 
rather be seen nodding in church than wear at 
a ball a cravat with long ends when cravats 
with short ends were worn by the models of 
fashion, And you may proceed step by step 
through the costume of that worthy youth, and 
at every step you shall find some point which 
arrests his attention and secures his most anx~- 
ious thought. His sister Aspasia said to him 
one day, as she told me: ‘‘I wish I were a 
man, so that I need have no bother about my 
dress!” His only but impressive reply was, 
‘* Aspasia, I have been trying all the morning 
to decide upon a proper plaid for a pair of 





\ trowsers.” 


And again he observed, with the 
' gravity that the matter demanded: ‘‘ The very 
} limitation of color and form makes a man’s dress 
; @ subject of very much more consideration than 
: @ Woman’s.” 
It is indeed surprising, and Alcibiades says, 
sadly, that it is positively painful, to remark how 
little women know of a man’s dress. Of course, 


in dress, and yet in what light esteem that same 
‘eur souls was comical, 





if he wears a bright purple cravat with a bright 
blue waistcoat, their delicate eye is offended ; 
but I doubt if they can distinguish the morning 
from the evening waistcoat, or know when to 
wear peg-tops or splay-bottoms is to be out of 
the fashion. Yet they: know, as I shall show 
you presently, when a man is properly dressed, 
although without comprehending the details. 
If, when bob-skirts are the thing, Alcibiades 
should by any chance—it could not happen, but 
I suppose it—appear in a long drapery, Aspasia 
would see that he was not right, while she would 


| be unable to designate where he was wrong. 


‘*How contemptible it is to see a:man giving 
his whole mind to his cravat!” exclaimed Mel- 
pomene Jones to me one day when Alcibiades 
passed and bowed. And the remark suggested 
to me this other and curious reflection, that while 
every body, Melpomene Jones with the worst 
of us, is properly obedient to the fashion, yet 
if any. body is too obedient, if he becomes a 
devotee, an over-dressed woman, or a dandy, 
he does become liable to exactly the epithet of 
condemnation that Melpomene employed. 

There was, for instance, Tyrteus Squid, after- 
ward one of the most honored and honorable of 
our statesmen. Howhisearly eloquence kindled 
the hearts and imaginations of those of us who 
were then young! How ennobling was his in- 
fluence upon thousands of those who had never 
seen him, who knew him only as an influence 
and a power, as a man who restored the hope of 
a golden age, and who, like Goldsmith’s pastor, 
allured to brighter realms and led the way! 
We all had Squid’s autograph; we all read 
every word of Squid’s orations; we all vaguely 
imitated Squid. But when one day some for- 
tunate companion who had been to the happy 
city in which he lived, when we all eagerly 
asked for.personal details of our idol, remorse- 
lessly replied, ‘‘Gentlemen, Tyrteus Squid 
wears the best-fitting coat of any man in Co- 
lumbiopolis,” the blank dismay that fell upon 
That Squid should be 
thouglitful of his clothes, possibly a dandy, was 
so totally destructive of the ideal we had formed 
that I have never forgotten it. Ilearned in that 
moment, my dear Tom, that a too careful devo- 
tion to dress is a fatal weakness. Moreover, it 
can not be disguised, and if we have it, we must 
inevitably pay the penalty. 

Or look at old Mrs, Mountain! There is a 
belaced, beribboned, bejeweled matron of sev- 
enty. She wears the bonnet of a Parisian 
grisette of eighteen. She wears such dresses 
as would become Aspasia; and she is so deco- 
rated in every way that the boys in the street 
turn and laugh at her. She springs and trips 
as well as she can. She says, with a ghastly 
gay toss of her old head, ‘“‘I don’t see why peo- 
ple should grow old.” She studies the fashions 
and contrives trimmings and-all the rest of it as 
if she were a dress-maker’s apprentice; and 
every extravagant fashion appears first upon 
her poor old body. My dear Tom, it is not 
laughable, it is too melancholy. When I be- 
hold those old limbs tottering along, bedizened 
in all that finery, lace and ribbons seem to me 
an abomination, and artificial flowers the un- 
pardonable sin. Peter Paul Pry exclaims, 
when she is out of hearing, “‘ Get thee to a nun- 
nery!”—and what canI do but cry Amen! Isn’t 
that a dreadful spectacle? Could there be any 
more pitiful warning of the abject folly of devo- 
tion to fashion? ‘Think of it, my dear Tom. 
She is a woman—but think of it! 

But don’t fall into the other abyss.. The al- 
ternative is not Mrs. Mountain or Meg Mer- 
rilies; no, nor Madge Wildfire. I know sin- 
ners in the other extreme, both men and wo- 
men. I know slovens who have dirty hands, 
and greasy clothes, and untidy shoes, and who 
say, with an air of lofty virtue, that they hate 
to be all the time thinking of their appearance ; 
that it makes them vain, and is a wicked waste 
of time and substance. Indeed, my dear, I re- 
ply, if you say so, with those shoes and that 
dowdy gown, you merely wear a virtue to serve 
the devil in. Better a dandy than a sloven. 
My dear Tom, do you know why Bob Roberts 
and his wife separated? It was a great scan- 
dal, and every body, not knowing any thing, 
violently took sides. If you listened to one 
party Robert Roberts was the most infamous 
sccundrel that ever ruined a woman’s happiness. 
If you trusted the other, Dorothy Roberts was 
the most tremendous Tartar that ever nagged 
an honest man’s soul out of him. Turning to 
the right, Bob Roberts was the most surly and 
ill-tempered brute that ever infested a nuptial 
bower. ‘Turning to the left, there were few 
saints since Anthony of Padua to be compared 
with the meek and long-suffering Robert Rob- 
erts. I think that I never knew Mrs. Grundy 
to be more exercised. But the wretched old 
woman could discover nothing whatever To 
this day she has a hundred theories of that. sep- 
aration; but, thank Heaven! she knows no- 
thing whatever. But I do know, and so shall 
you. 

Robert and Dorothy were married, and ev- 
ery thing went smoothly and sweetly for a lit- 
tle while ; until it began very slowly to dawn 
upon Dorothy’s mind that her beloved Bob was 
very disorderly and not exactly neat. His 
dressing-room was a chaos. Every part of the 
house into which he went seemed to have been 
visited by anearthquake, Old stumps of cigars 





were in that house like seventeen-yedr lo- 
custs in the year of their return. And what 
he did, he encouraged his companions to do. 
Dorothy remonstrated sweetly but uselessly. 
‘*Oh, what’s the odds, Dorothy? Don’t vex 
your soul about my little comfortable ways, 
Don’t let us be always upon parade.” If she 
mildly suggested that such universal disorder 
was not only very distasteful and offensive to 
her, but that it took too much of her time to 
smooth up after him, Bob laughed in a jolly 
way and replied, “‘ My dear, hen’s time ain’t 
nothing.” So it went on, a very wearing and 
perilous friction, until the same indifference 
showed itself in his person. He wore the 
queerest old clothes; the shabbiest hats; his 
coats were out of fashion; his cravats and 
trowsers were painfully unlike those of other 
people. Grace, taste, almost decency, gradually 
disappeared. If Dorothy protested, she re- 
ceived for answer, ‘‘ Drat the fashion! What 
are clothes for? You women always want men 
to be Brummels. You think of nothing but 
fashion, fashion, fashion.” 

**Well, but, Robert, I don’t want you to be 
a dandy; but why be so unlike other men? 


“Why not take a little pains ?” 


*¢Oh, Lord! I don’t care.” 
“But I do; it troubles me and annoys me.” 


‘Then don’t let it.” 
Tt ian" Aeiiinter of will, but of taste. A 
little change would cost you no trouble, and 


would be a great relief to me.” 

‘Oh, you silly girl!” 

This, you see, was the jolly modern Blue 
Beard: a great, selfish, contemptible lout, who 
would not renounce a single whim or habit even 
to please his wife. If Dorothy had tumbled 
overboard, and he could iave saved her by 
reaching out a hand to hér—I think. he would 
have done it. But if it were evident that he 
must jump in all over and struggle for it—I 
don’t feel so sure of it. 

So it went on day after day. He stuck little 
nails in her shoes, as it were, for her to step 
upon. He put thorns in her clothes. He 
tripped her with invisible threads every where 
about the house. It was evident that there 
was some grave trouble in the Roberts house- 
hold, but it was a mystery. ‘Bob is a little 
queer,” said Mrs. Grundy, ‘‘ but that’s nothing. 
You may depend upon it that that quiet little 
Dorothy is a domestic snapping-turtle, and, for 
my part, I don’t wonder that Bob can’t bear it 
forever.” The simple truth was that Bob 
would always dress offensively to his wife, 
would be personally unclean, would tumble the 
house into disorder continually, and to her re- 
monstrances, which she knew to be reasonable, 
merely returned, ‘Pooh! pooh!” and ‘You 
silly girl!” for an answer. Dorothy saw that 
her husband loved himself very much more than 
he loved her; that he was a mere selfish boor, 
who would not yield a single fancy of his own 
to her evident wish, and who could see her for- 
ever vexed and worn by a hundred little things 
which he could easily have corrected, and 
which, if it cost effort to correct, he should not 
have spared it; and at last she said, ‘ Very 
well! if you don’t care enough about me to 
gratify any innocent wish of mine, while you 
expect me to sacrifice all my tastes and wishes 
to you, you shouldn’t have asked me to marry 

ou.” 

Bob’s ‘* Silly girl!” was not an adequate an- 
swer to that, but it was all he had to offer. 
Dorothy went home to her father’s, and Robert 
to this day does not clearly understand why. 
‘¢T really think,” he once said to me, ‘‘that 
Dorothy left me because I don’t dress in the 
fashion.” 

“Oh no, Bob!” said I; ‘‘ but a man who re- 
sists personal cleanliness, domestic order, and 
the thousand nameless details of daily conduct, 
against the tastes, protests, and instincts of his 
wife, pricks her to death with pins.” 

Dress, you see, my dear Tom, is really man- 
ner. Our dressing is part of our manners 
upon the road. Our road is life. When you 
marry an even-tempered and sensible woman, 
and she asks you not to leave your cigar stumps 
upon the drawing-room mantle, and not to make 
yourself conspicuous either by dressing out of 
the fashion, or by giving your whole mind to 
your tailoring, is it too much of a favor for your 
High Mightiness to grant your slave ? 

: Your friend, 
An Otp BacHELor. 


& 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CRINOLINE. 

HE rumor that, crinoline is about to be 
discarded is untrue. ‘The manufacturers 
are kept busy at work in filling the large or- 
ders of the dealers, thus proving that they at least 
are convinced that the reign of crinoline, and its 
fashionable adjunct the panier, will be a long 
one—as for the health and comfort of wo- 
men we hope that it may. A return to the old 
fashion of wearing several heavy skirts instead 
of a light, flexible, supporting hoop, would be al- 

most intolerable. 

SHAPE OF CRINOLINE. 

On visiting the factories and comparing the 
different styles of skirt worn since the revival of 


crinoline in 1856, we agreed with the proprietors 
that the shape to be introduced for the next sea- 
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son is admirable. In the first place, it is slightly 
larger than the shape worn during the summer. 
The heavy materials of winter clothing make this 
necessary. ‘The panier fullness at the back is 
made to curve gracefully, instead of bulging out 
suddenly. The front of the skirt is perfectly 
straight, fitting smoothly over the figure, while 
in the back is a gradually sloping train, flaring 
out at the edge just enough to avoid coming in 
contact with the heels. 


SIZE. 


Promenade skirts, to be worn with short dress- 
es, will be from two and a quarter to two and a 
half yards in circumference, for ladies of medium 
height. Skirts worn with trains on full dress oc- 
casions measure three yards and a half. 


OPEN FRONTS. 

The new open fronts, or ‘‘ winged” skirts, are 
the novelty of the season. They give complete 
freedom for every motion, walking, sitting, dan- 
cing, or stepping in and out of a carriage. The 
upper part of the skirt is laced together, then 
comes a few hoops, and below there is the open 
winged front. It is an impossibility for the feet 
to become entangled in this skirt, as the limbs 
are free from hoops in front from the knee down. 
A spiral spring has been invented to hold the 
steels securely around the curyed opening. This 
open front may be applied to any hoop, but the 
one with which we were especially pleased is 
called the ‘‘ Winged. Lace” Skirt. The net or 
lace is similar to that used in the ‘‘ Imperial 
Lace” Skirt, but of closer mesh. There are 
eighteen pliable hoops. The tournure is grace- 
ful. The skirt slopes toward the bottom, meas- 
uring eighty-five inches in circumference. The 
retail price is $3. This skirt may be put in the 
tub and washed thoroughly. 

The Zephyrina Empress is a round skirt, 
slightly trained, and especially adapted to the 
short walking-dress. There are twenty-five ex- 
ceedingly light hoops. The broad tapes are wov- 
en to receive the springs, which are of flexible, 
well-tempered steel. Two rivets in each tape hold 
the steel securely. The lower part of the skirt 
is lined or covered with muslin. The ‘‘ winged 
zephyr” is larger, and has a more decided gggin, 
to be worn with full dress. A patented eyelet 
fastening penetrates the tape and the steel spring, 
holding them more securely than a rivet. Price 
$3 50. <A walking-skirt @ panier, called the 
‘*New Era,” has a closed front. The panier 
curve is simply but perfectly formed by several 
springs almost contiguous to each other in front, 
but expanded to six or seven inches behind. The 
‘*Twin Spring,” or indestructible skirt, derives 
its name from having two springs woven together 
ineach hoop. In the fifteen hoops there are thir- 
ty springs. 

The Duplex Elliptic skirt comes next on our 
list. ‘The name Duplex is given because the 
steels in each hoop are double. The title El- 
liptic refers to the shape. We also saw a new 
walking-skirt made after the French model, with 
but few hoops at the hip and a great many at the 
bottom, or exposed portions of the skirt. This 
skirt may be bought with the panier shape very 
full at the back and beginning to enlarge just 
back of the point of the hip, or it may be plainly 
sloped, and supplied with a spiral panier to sup- 
port the hoop and give the panier effect. 

An excellent skirt, known as the Self-Adjust- 
ing, or Colby, has vertical wires, fastened by 
hinges to the lower hoop. This skirt is remark- 
ably pliable, conforming as readily to the posi- 
tion of the wearer as an ordinary muslin skirt. 
It is very light, made of well4empered steel, and 
is said to be very durable. A short skirt is sold 
at $2 75, Elaborate trains cost from $3 to $6. 


FRENCH HOOPS. 


The crinoline imported by modistes for their 
most exclusive customers are much more expens- 
ive than the American skirts. French skirts are 
always made of muslin, and contain only from 
five to ten hoops. A panier bustle is a part of 
each skirt, the hips are merely covered by mus- 
lin without springs, and the greater number of 
hoops, seldom more than ten, are between the 
hip and knee. ‘There is usually an arrangement 
to lace the whole skirt back of the figure, leaving 
the front straight and plain. A skirt covered 
with net, in which the springs are woven, is 
marked $20. Another, of muslin, has a gored 
cover, trimmed with fluted ruffles. The cover 
may be buttoned on below, and will serve as a 
petticoat. This is an excellent idea for stout 
ladies with large hips, as the bulk is not in- 
creased by petticoats. Price $18. Another 
Parisian skirt, of very graceful shape, is covered 
with cambric around the outer edges, while the 
waist and hips have only tapes, with straps and 
buckles, by which the skirt may be shortened or 
lengthened for street dresses or for trains; $10 
is the price. An American skirt has the front 
width without springs, and buttoned down the 
centre. m + 

Muslin skirts, or those covered with net, are 
to be commended above the skeleton hoops, so 
productive of accident. Covers of muslin but- 
toned on the lower part of the skirt are absolute- 
ly necessary with the skeleton skirt. ‘These cov- 
ers do not fit every skirt, and are very clumsy- 
looking if badly fitted, consequently a set of cov- 
ers must be made for each skirt. Net and mus- 
lin skirts are free from this objection. 


PANIERS. 


We are constantly asked if paniers will be 
worn this winter, and which is the best style. 
They will certainly continue in vogue. ere 
are at least twenty different patterns from which 
to choose. We advise our readers to buy a pan- 
ier skirt with the tournure forming part of the 
skirt, as this is less complicated, and does away 
with the necessity of having two belts about the 
waist. If a separate panier is worn we think 
those made of puffed hair-cloth give the most 





natural contour to the figure. They are soft, 
round, and yielding, and by enlarging the ap- 
pearance of the hips make the waist look mnech 
smaller. As hair-cloth is expensive, an excel- 
lent panier is made of muslin with flexible whale- 
bones running from the waist downward, held in 
the position by tapes underneath. These are 
sold at $1. Hair-cloth paniers cost from $1 50 
to $2. Spiral-spring bustles are used beneath 
the hoop to support it, and give the panier effect 
to old style skirts. A variety of other paniers 
are made with steel springs, to be worn outside, 
of the crinoline. The Bon-ton, one of the best 
of these, is very full at the back, with the neces- 
sary graduated slope on the sides. The price va- 
ries from $1 to $2, according to the size. 


CORSETS, 


The subject of tight lacing has received much 
attention of late from English journals of fashion, 
but no new or definite conclusions have been ar- 
rived at. There are earnest advocates of small 
waists produced by systematic compression, while 
their opponents declaim against any kind of 
stays, believing them to be the source of physical 
discomfort and confirmed ill health. Common- 
sense, we think, is opposed to tight lacing. A 
properly fitted corset, not tightly laced, however, 
is a support to the body, improves the figure, and 
is not injurious to health. 

Ladies should make it a rule to have their cor- 
sets made to order, instead of purchasing those 
ready-made. The ordinary cheap corset has 
neither beauty of contour nor compactness of 
construction. The steel busks are too narrow to 
support the figure or form a proper foundation 
for the front of the corsage, and are often made 
of steel of so low a quality that it breaks easily. 
In giving an order for corsets it is neces: to 
send the measure around the chest below the 
arms, from beneath the arm to the hip, the cir- 
cumference of the hips, and the waist measure. 

French women, who are very particular about 
their figures, have their corsets made in three 
pieces, laced at the sides as well as the back. 
The busks and whalebones at the back are very 
long. An authority in matters of fashion says 
that the waist may vary. from seventeen tc twen- 
ty-three inches, according to the general propor- 
tions of the figure. There can never be a pre- 
scribed size for the waist, since fashion changes 
the length and position of it. A line drawn half- 
way between the hip and the lowest rib gives the 
point at which the tapering waist reaches its 
smallest dimensions. ‘The panier as now worn 
produces the appearance of a small waist. 

The material of the corset should be very firm 
and strong. Flimsy and elastic materials soon 
stretch out of shape. Fine coutil is expensive, 
but it is economy to buy it as it wears well. The 
comet should be large enough to meet in the 

ack, 

The popular glove-fitting corset is worthy of 
commendation. It is made without gores, and 
cut on a correct principle, by which a perfect fit 
is obtained. It consists of three pieces ; the bust, 
waist, and hips are cut separately. The spring- 
latch fastening is a great improvement on the 
old-fashioned clasps. The lower hook is con- 
structed with a spring, which is pressed on the 
latch opposite, adjusting the other hooks and 
studs ina moment. The busks, of flexible steel, 
adapt themselves to every undulation of the fiz- 
ure. The price ranges from $3 50 to $7. 

An imported corset, that took a prize at the 
Paris Exposition, has a hundred whalebones. A 
French corset, called the ‘‘ Bride’s Own,” is 
made of glossy coutil that looks like satin. It 
is edged with Cluny lace and insertion. Price 
$12. Others are embroidered with white and 
with scarlet. Imported corsets are also made of 
kid and morocco, Perfumed corsets are also 
made in London: these are moulded by steam, 
and are very flexible. Gauze corsets for ladies 
in hot climates are also made. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A new spiral bosom pad is a good design, but 
is objectionable on account of being partly made 
of rubber. Very natural-looking busts are made 
of wire netting, in a solid piece covering the 
front from arm-pit to arm-pit. A muslin cover 
conceals the wire. It is held in position by elas- 
tic shoulder-straps and belt. Price $1 50. 

Garters impede circulation and injure the 
shape of the limb, especially when worn below 
the knee. A growing child should never be al- 
lowed to wear them. An excellent stocking; 
supporter consists of an elastic waistband with 
two long tapes on each limb connected with an 
elastic strap at the knee which is buttoned to the 
stocking. It is made in different sizes for ladies 
and children. Price seventy-five cents. 

For information received we are indebted to 
the courtesy of Messrs. Toomson, Lanepon, & 
Co.; West, Braptey, & Cary; Corsy & Co.; 
T. H. Gaynor; and Mesdames DiepEn and 
BaILLaRD. 





PERSONAL. 


Dr. Bettows, the first volume of whose 
charming book of travels has recently been pub- 
lished by the Harpers, is much in vogue with 
the clever people of England. The style of his 
addresses has taken cold English audiences by 
storm; and sets of people who reper treat their 
own speakers to more a hum of assent, vow 
that.a prophet hascome. Dr. B. has been court- 
ed by the ablest of English critics, and received 
Se megrudgin g homage of the ripest of English 
scholars, 

—Young Rosert Lincoxn seems determined 
to carve his own way to fame. His legal prac- 
tice is larger than he can attend to, and he de- 
votes himself to it with care, industry, and con- 
scientiousness. He is said to be already a good 
and fluent speaker, and bids fair to take high 
position in that respect. 

—Mr. J. Grav, by means of his coupons and 
his suave way of doing things, has secured for 
the New York market some of the notable drolls 


‘stands a mysterious - lookin 





of Paris, among them the excellent comic tenor, 
CARRIER, one of the most brilliant of his order; 
also M. Beckers, who to an excellent voice 
ova culture and consummate acting; also M. 

URGOIN; & very funny member of the Bouffes 
Parisienne ; also, and better, he has engaged 
Mile. Rosa BELL, the most popular of SCHNEI- 
DER’s rivals, with whom she divides the honors 
of the burlesque, and whom she excels as a 
singer. Persons of jocular temperament may, 
therefore, felicitate themselves upon much mirth 
during winter. 

—A — is current that Mrs. Hozy is writing 
her recollections of the stage. She will be the 
first American lady to do it, and possesses every 
qualification to producean exceeding] y entertain- 
ing and brilliant book. Mrs. Hogy’s immedi- 
ate successor at Wallack’s—Mrs. JENNINGS (née 
MADELINE HENRIQUES)—is much admired in 
London for —— beauty, and most delight- 
ful social and domestic accomplishments. 

—Among the papers f the defunct M. LEon 
GoziLan’s was found an essay on the character- 
istics of the women of different countries, so far 
as love and that noble membrane, the heart, are 
concerned. A French woman, he says, will love 
her husband if he is either witty or chivalrous ; 
a German woman, if he is constant and faithful ; 
a Dutch woman, if he does not disturb her ease 
and comfort too much; a Spanish woman, if he 
wreaks vengeance on those who incur his dis- 
pleasure; an Italian woman, if he is dreamy and 
poetical; a Danish woman, if he thinks that her 
native country is the brightest and happiest on 
earth; a Russian woman, if he despises all West- 
erners as miserable barbarians; an English wo- 
man, if he succeeds in ingratiating himself with 
the Court and the aristocracy; an American 
woman if—he has plenty of money ; which last is 
inexact. The American woman disdains money. 

—Mrs. Capy Stanton has been on a visit to 
Mr. Gerrit Situ, at Peterborough, and writes 
a pleasant letter about it to her ution. In 
athletics the coming women of Peterborough 
have already become quite spry. Miss NANNIE 
MILLER, Mr. Smitrn’s grand-daughter, is ‘‘ cap- 
ting’’ of a girls’ base-ball club, and on every 
Saturday moon, clad in white dresses and 
blue ribbons, the club has its game in the pub- 
lic square; young persons of the male species be- 
ing permitted to look on. Mr. SmiTH’s place is 
avery fine one. The house, a spacious one, 
was built by his father nearly a century ago. 
About thirty acres of land immediately around 
it are tastefully laid out. in orchards, lawns, 
gardens, etc. On the banks of the littie stream 
running through, in a quiet and shady nook, 
, cone-like taber- 
nacle, covered with bark, with stained-glass win- 
dows and arustic door. In thisspo#Mrs. Sir, 
who is a Spiritualist, comes to commune with 
the invisible world. Mr. Smit has for several 
— been “throwing off the shackles of Calvin- 

tie theology,’ as Mrs. STANTON phrases it, and 
embracing a more material philosophy. He is 
now having a theological discussion with the 
Rev. ALBERT BARNEs on the origin of sin, the 
limitation of the Divine power, and the authority 
of the Bible. 

—RossinI proposes to pass his name down to 
posterity as founder of a music-school in his na- 
tive town, Pesaro, to which professors of the 
first class are to be attached. He has curious 
notions, this old gentleman: he is especially 
‘ond of asparagus, and tells his friends that 
nothing but asparagus shall be planted over 
his grave. 

—Since Sir RowianpD H111 retired from the 
management of the British Post-Office he is be- 
guiling his leisure in literary pursuits, and is 
now engaged in writing a complete “ History 
of the Post-Office,”’ in aid of which the author- 
ities have placed at his disposal all the official 
documents of the department. 

—The Congressional, gubernatorial, and oth- 
er WASHBURNS—that is to say, EL1avu, CADWAL- 
LADER, CHARLES, SAMUEL, and WILLIAM A. D., 
who pervade various States of the Republic— 
have erected a summer residence on the old 
homestead in Livermore, Maine. The sur- 
rounding scenery is superb. The house is 
large enough to contain all the brothers and 
their families, who meet there every summer, 
and remain two or three months, or until the 
mercury commences to succumb. WASHBURN 
pere, now 80 and upward, is well and lively, an 
convenes with the boys. 

—As potentate of a single island, the King of 
the Sandwich Islands is probably the best paid. 
They give that royal person $45,000 per annum, 
which, at the price of beef, vegetables, clothing, 
iron, etc., ete., is equivalent to $100,000 in this 
country. The Chief Justice of the Island re- 
ceives $10,000, and his associates $8000, which 
is better than we do with Mr. Case and his 
Supreme brethren. a 

—Mrs. HARRIET Bercurk Stowe is employ- 
ing her time this hot weather in writing a new 
novel at her country home in Stockbridge—at 
which place Mr. Davin DupLEy FIELD has a 
fine house and grounds. The latter are now 
being artistically ed and ornamented by a 
select party of fifty laboring gentlemen, who 
have temporarily exiled themselves from the 
metropolis for that laudable purpose. 

—The reason, probably, why KossutH has 
been so little heard of during the last few years 
is, that he has been engaged on a twelve-volume 
history of any. 

—Mr. Joun BrovucHam’s play of the “ Lot- 
tery of Life,’ which had a two months’ run at 
Wallack’s, has netted to Mr. BRoucHam nearly 
$20,000, which is the best two months’ work he 
has done. Mr. B.’s new theatre in Twenty- 
fourth Street, near the Fifth Avenue Hotel, is 
nearly completed, and the company engaged. 

—The readers of the Bazar being mainly of the 
sex designed, happily, to be kissed, the follow- 
ing “personal” incidents relating to that slight- 
Pa umid but charming contact of the male with 

e female lip will pro — be approved :—Giz- 
BERT Stuart, the portrait-painter, is said to 
have met a lady in the streets of Boston, who 
accosted him: ‘“* ! Mr. Stuart, I have just 
seen your likeness and kissed it, because it was 
so much like you.” ‘And did it kiss you in re- 
turn?” “Why, no.’ ‘ Then,” said the gallant 
painter, ‘‘it was not like me.’’—The Rev. Syp- 
NEY SmiTH’s idea of how the feat should be ac- 
complished was this: ‘‘ Weare in favor of a cer- 
tain amount of shyness when a kiss is proposed, 
but it should not be too long; and when the fair 
one gives it, let it be administered with warmth 
and energy—let there be a soul in it. If she 
close her eyes and sigh immediately after it the 
effect is greater. She should be careful not to 





slobber a kiss, but give it as a humming-bird 
runs his bill into a honey-suckle—deep but del- 
icate. There is much virtue in a kiss when well 
delivered. We have the memory of one we re- 
ceived in our mouth which lasted us forty years, 
and we believe will be one of the last things 
we shall think of when we die.”—At Boulogne, 
during the reception of Queen Victoria, June, 
1855, a number of English ladies, in their anxie- 
ty to see every thing, pressed with such force 
= the soldiers who were keeping the line, 

at the latter, in some instances, were obliged 
to give way, and generally were—to use the ex- 
pression of our policemen—“ impeded in the ex- 
ecution of their duty.” The officer in command, 
observing the state of affairs, shouted out, “ One 
roll of the drum—if they don’t keep back, kiss 
them all.” After the first sound of the dram, 
the — ladies took to flight. ‘If they had 
been French,” said a Parisian journal, “they 
would have remained to a woman.” 

~The best sketch, in little, of Sir Rosert 
Napier is contributed to Le Temps by M. Louis 
Banc, who says: ‘‘ There is but one opinion 
as to the ability shown by Sir Ropert Naprer— 
of his consummate ree his cool, judicious 
delay, and the rapidity of his movement when, 
all his measures being taken, it became necessa- 
ry to strike the decisive blow. I have had oc- 
casion to make the acquaintance of Sir RoBERT 
Napier, to converse with him, and to observe 
him-closely. The idea he at first gives you of 
him is that of calm power. The first time I ever 
saw him, what.struck me in his person was the 
gentle expression of his features, the gentleness 
of his manners, and the softness of his voice. I 
remember hearing him say that he had always 
an aversion to sporting, from a repugnance to 
killing poor, defenseless animals. I know no- 
thing more admirable than the love of humanity 
in an energetic nature.” 

—Mrs. HARRIETT PRESCOTT SPOFFORD is said 
to be near-sighted, tall, domestic-looking, and 
has for a husband a leading Democratic lawyer 
of Massachusetts (formerly a partner of CALEB 
CusHINnG), and one of the handsomest men in 
New England. 

Paris and the rest of this amusement-loving 
world need not be anxious about the “coming 
artistes ” for it is said that there are now in the 
Paris Conservatory two girls who will surpass, 
the one RacHEt, and the other Mile. Mars. 
The tragic actress is Mlle. p’HERICOURT, a tall, 
majestic, well-made girl, of sos beau- 
ty. The successor to Mile. Mars is a fascina- 
ting blonde of great beauty. Both have taken 
the highest pes at the Conservatory. 

—Prince Napo.eon is repcrted to keep the 
best private table of any gentleman in Paris. 
Six cooks conspire daily to please the princely 
palate, though the Prince himself is said to bend 
his tatory energies mainly to roast beef and 
fried potatoes. wife eats more ice-cream 
than any thing else, though her physicians tell 
her to abstain. She does not abstain. The kitch- 
en of Queen VicToria costs, for ‘‘help,”’ about 
the same as Prince NAPOLEON’s, viz., $26,000 
per annum. The chief cook has $3600, gold; 
poo three maitres Photel, or stewards, $1800 
each. 

The chief cook has the privilege of taking four 
—— whose premiums vary from $600 to 


—That most charming of letter-writers, ‘‘ IRz- 
N&vs,”’ in a recent communication gives the fol- 
lowing pleasant ‘personal’ of GorTHE. ‘‘IRE- 
NZvs” was wandering in an old grave-yard in 
Frankfort, and came to one grave covered with 
— and flowers, on the head-stone of which 
was cut: 


“THE GRAVE OF THE MOTHER OF GOETHE, 
BORN FEB. 19, 1731. prep sEP. 13, 1208.” 


It was her request that this inscription should 
be put upon her head-stone. he mother’s 
pride is in it, but so beautiful and so just! No 
man of this century has wrought himself more 
bese, ny into the German mind; and only one 
writer has led captive more minds in the world 
at large than JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE, 
whose mother lies under this brick wall, with 
deep shade trees hanging over her grave and 
fresh flowers lying on it, though she was laid 
here sixty years ago. ‘‘ From my dear little mo- 
ther,” said the poet in one of his poems, ‘I de- 
rive my happy disposition and my love of story- 
telling.” And she said of herself, ‘Order and 
quiet are my characteristics. I dispatch at once 
what I have to do, the most disagreeable always 
first, and I gulp down the devil without looking 
at him. I always seek out what is good in peo- 
ple, and leave what is bad to Him who made 
mankind and knows how to round off the an- 

‘les. 

If this last sentence had been put on her tomb- 
stone, and had thus become a popular maxim 
for the German and the Yankee mind also, it 
would be a blessed addition to our household 
literature. The beauty and goodness of the 
trait of character thus charmingly expressed 
commend themselves, but the trait is one that 
we are always ready to admire in others, very 
slow to imitate. If this saying of GorTHE’s mo- 
ther could be told in all: the world as a memo- 
rial of her, it is quite likely it would do as much 
for the good of mankind as all that her son ever 
wrote, though he was the ‘prinee of German 
poets, and the master intellect of the age. 

—Mr. James Russet LOWELL’s library is a 
small room at the rear of his house, the walls 
covered with book-shelves, on which are rare 
editions of the old poets and philosophers ; his- 
tories, books of sketches and travel, political 
and literary pamphlets, evincing the variety of 
their possessor’s interest. A large, open, old- 
fashioned fire-place, surmounted by a high man- 
tle-piece, takes up nearly the whole of one side 
ofthe room ; before this is a writing-table, where- 
upon are scattered books, pamphlets, letters, 


scraps of manuscript, blank paper, pens, and 
inkstands, by no means primly arranged. You 
will not fail 


to observe that pipes, cigars, and 
other convenient apparatus for smoking are dis- 
tributed about here and there, hinting to you 
that LowE.u is wedded to “the weed.” It is 
here usually that he receives his friends, and in- 
deed all = 6 call upon him. The ease of the 
host’s manners, the utter absence of all snob- 
bishness, the readiness with which he enters 
into conversation and brilliantly sustains it, the 
new ideas which keep coming to the surface, the 
veritable poetry which constantly characterizes 
his conversation, and the great extent of his 
esthetical learning make the hours pass 60 
swiftly and agreea 0 that one always deeply 
regrets the moment for bidding him adieu, 
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Corsets. 


WE call the attention of our readers to the numerous corsets, the patterns 
and illustrations of which we give in this Number and the accompanying Sup- 
piemeut. ‘The descriptions and illustrations also show the manner of sewing 
the seams and the most simple and easy way of making the gores ; and, togeth- 
er with practical instructions for making every corset pattern given, the proper 
size for any figure. The 
illustration of this may be 
found in the Supplement, 
No. VIII., Figs. 33-39. 
The contour of the figures 
(the heavy line) gives the 
original size of the brown 





HARPER'S BAZAR. | 


in and taken out every time the corset is washed leave half an inch without 
stitching on one side of the lower end. Stitch the outside without taking up 
the tape, in order to preserve a neat appearance. If preferred, the.whalebones 
may be fastened by means of long bias stitches, as shown by Fig. 1 on the 
second page of the Supplement. The back of the corset is usually finished by 
means of cord ends above the whalebones, which prevent the ends from being 
seen; these are stitch- 
ed in as shown by the 
straight lines on pattern, 
and by Figs. 1 and 2 on 
‘ the second page of Sup- 
plement.. Work the eye- 
lets as shown by the pat- 










irilli b: th tern; the cord is drawn 
“i lines outside the eee tighter or loosened in the 
Figs. 88, 37, 38, and 39, ae shown by Fig. 34. 
show on which side and in what In the descriptions of cor- 


sets found in the Supple- 
ment the peculiarities and ad- 
vantages of each model are men- 
tioned, and the manner of set- 
ting together the pieces and sew- 
ing the seams are more particu- 
larly described. 


Corset ror Giri From 10 To 12 Years op. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V.. 
. Figs. 25-29, ™ » 


manner the pattern may be en- 
larged ; the pattern may also be 
made smaller on the same side. 
The front gores may also be 
made smaller, as shown by the 
lines on Figs. 34 and 35. In 
order to know whether the pat- 
tern must be enlarged or made 
smaller, to fit the figure, meas- 
ure in the same manner as for 
a dress waist. We have fre- 
quently explained how this is . Eneuish LeatHer Corser wITH 
done; it remains only to say Srrars.—Back. 

that the upper width of the cor- For pattern and description see Supplement, 
set must be at least an inch No. IL, Figs. 7-12. “a 

wider, and the dress an inch ’ 
narrower than is given by the measure. The length of the corset is best 
determined by that of those usually worn. Having obtained the measure, 
enlarge the pattern, or make it smaller, in the manner shown above, till it 
is of the same size as the measure. If, however, the corset needs to be 
very much widened, leave 4 surplus in addition on the front and back edges. 
If the pattern be too long or too short, lengthen or shorten it on the upper 
edge. In cutting at- 
tention must be given 
to the rows of small 





Directions for Looping u 
Dresses. — 
. THIs new arrangement for 
looping up dresses is very sim- 
ple and convenient. Sew three 
buttons on the skirt just below 
For pattern and Geevariion see Supplement, the belt, one behind and one at 
No. IL, Figs. 7-12. each side. ‘I'wenty-two inches 
: below the belt behind, and six- 
teen inches below it at the sides, make loops, which are worked of silk 
the color of the dress, and are buttoned over the buttons when the dress 
is looped up. The distance of the loops below the buttons depends on 
the length of the skirt. The illustrations show the skirt before it is loop | 
up and the front and back after it has been looped. 


Alphabet for 
Marking Linen. 


EnGuiso LEATHER CorsET WITH 
Srraprs.—FRont. 








Wuire Drimuine Corset. 


i ap) See illustration, p. 709. 
os gene on the oer pees, = Weta more San plement, THE manner of 
pieces, and are mark- we * working this alpha- 


ed thread runs length- bet is new. The let- 
wise. The backs must ; = ters are especially 
be cut straight on the designed for mark- 
back edges; on each ing pocket-handker- 
piece from half an chiefs, as they pre- 
inch to an inch must sent precisely the 
be allowed for the . same appearance on 
seams, as the pieces both sides. They 
run over and under may be worked with 
each other when set white cotton, colored 
together. Cut the up- cotton, or silk. An 
per, under, and front illustration shows a 
edges according to the letter enlarged and 
pattern; the edges of worked on canvas, so 
the back may also be that the manner of 
CorsET witHout GorEs.—Front. cut according to the working can be-dis- CorseT wiTtHouT GorEs.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, III., contour of the pat- tinctly seen. Each For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, 
7 Figs. 13-19. ” , , tern, or allowance figure of these let- Figs. 13-19, 
may be made for a ters consists of four . 
hem. In the latter case the hem may be stitched through, as shown by the threads crossed. From the centre take the stitches straight and bias the 
dotted lines, to make a sheath for the whalebones and eyelets; in the former length of two threads, draw the thread somewhat tightly, so as to form 
case linen tape of the requisite width is set under. For running in the busk the small hole in the centre. 
or steel spring, and the whalebone which are not brought under the seam, . ; r 
set on the under side of the corset, along the dotted line, a piece of linen er Corner of Border in Netted Guipure. 
tape of the requisite width, and stitch it down from the right side. The See illustration, page 709. 








tape sewed on for the steel fastening remains loose on the front edge, and Brown Dritiine Corset. Tuts border is embroidered with fine or coarse thread according to the 
after the busk is run in is fastened with overcast stitches. For the buttons For pattern and Gencripticn, see Supplement, object for which it is designed, The netted foundation must correspond 
of the busk work button-holes in the out- No. VIIL., Figs. 33-39. in fineness. Begin the foundation on 


side material in the proper place. In or- : one corner, and work in backward and 
der that the whalebones may be easily run re" forward rounds, widening one stitch at 
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the end of each round. The 
foundation may be worked in 
two ways: either widen till 
the number of holes is double 
that required by the width 
of the border; after which 
divide the number of stitches 
into two equal parts and con- 
tinue to work on each for the 
sides as far as the next cor- 
ners, in doing which add a 
stitch on one side and take 
off one on the other; work 
two such halves, which may 
then be joined to each other ; 
or, net an entire square; aft- 
er which cut out the inner 
part and work the inner edges 
with button-hole stitch, or 
work the middle portion to 
correspond with the border. 
Having completed the foun- 
dation, work the outer edge 
of the border in button-hole 
stitch in the manner shown in the illustration. ‘Then 
work the corresponding squares of the foundation in point 
de toile, and the remainder, with the exception of those 
squares which form the centre of the flowers, in point 
esprit. The larger and smaller leaves which stand out 
in raised work on the foundation are worked in point de 
reprise. 





JUST MARRIED. 
NEWLY-MARRIED man is like one who goes about 
as in a dream. His mind is perplexed, as it were, 

with a sense of added being. He has evolved out of some- 


thing something more. He is surprised at finding the peo- 
ple in the streets jog by him with the same stolid indiffer- 
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entism that they manifested before he was married. He 
imagines that every body must have seen the announce- 
ment of his marriage inthe papers. Then, again, doesn’t 
he /ook like a married man? Hasn’t he considerably al- 
tered within the last few days? He may be wrong, per- 
haps, but it seems to him that marriage is deserving of 
more attention than it gets. It’s a queer world, he knows, 
but not so queer as not to allow marriage to be a very 
queer institution amidst all its queerness. Yet nobody 
seems to think any thing of it, and particularly of him. 
His friends have collected round him, and, after 
their first expressions of congratulation and 
hopes for the future, have laid no more em- 
phasis upon the subject than if he had been 
married thirty years. He can’t under- 
stand it, he confesses. The world in 
its nonchalance seems to lay no sig- 
nificance at all upon marriage; 
but were the world to feel like 
he feels he guesses pretty truly 
that it would contemplate 
him with infinitely great- 
er curiosity than it 
now evinces. 

Would youhave 
© newly - mar- 


ried man not keenly feel that he 
has been just born into a complete- 
ly new world? Let the servant 
happen to range a pair of his wife's 
boots alongside ef his own: what 
curious emotions the sight must in- 
spire! If his wife happen to have 
alittle foot and he a big one, no 
spectacle can be more suggestive. 
How dependent the little boots 
look ! how protective the big boots ! 
Once having seen the little boots 
ranged alongside the big boots it 
would be hard to imagine it possi- 
ble for the big boots ever to be able 
to stand alone again. 


ings very beautiful and very pure. 








After all, the details that go to make 
up a young married life are very full of poetry. Let there be 
but love as a nucleus, and you will find the nebulous surround- 
Still, the life of a newly- 
married man is very dream-like. The circumstance of a young, 
lovable creature hanging on his arm and calling him husband 
may make the fact of matrimony very actual; but there is so 
much of what is visionary in the new existence, so much of what 
is new in the present life when contrasted with the life of even 
a few weeks before, that a man had need to possess, indeed, 
the vividest perception of the Real, not to suffer himself fre- 





quently to sink into a kind 
of wonder and doubt as to 
whether things be really as 
theyseem. It is a provision 
in nature—a startling discov- 
ery made by a Scotch usher 
—that a man must be a bach- 
elor before he can become a 
mairied man. Now, as a 
bachelor, it is inevitable that 
he should acquire certain 
habits and forms of thought 
which it is the business, or, 
rather, the mission of a wife 
to modify or to put to flight. 
It is the abrupt subversion 
of an accustomed state of be- 
ing that makes a newly-mar- 
ried man look upon life for 
atime asadream. To find 
himself being constantly re- 
produced in the presence of 
his wife may inspire him with 
: much such emotion as may 
be supposed to have animated the fabled gentleman, 
who, having accustomed himself to a shadowless exist- 
ence for some time, suddenly found his shadow restored 
to him. Oddness may perhaps characterize the aspect 
with which life presents itself to him. It is odd for 
him, for instance, to find himself seated face to face with 
a companion at breakfast ; to find the tea-pot being em- 
ployed by some other hand than his own; to find food 
set before him of which he had not the ordering; to find 
the servants no longer appealing to him; setting him 
aside, in short, as if he were grown suddenly inconceiv- 
ably inconsiderable. It is odd for him to hear people 
asking after his wife in his own name, as if the contin- 
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|, gency of a Mrs. ever entering into his share of the fam- 
ily name had remained wholly uncontemplated. Then 
nothing can be more odd than the consideration he 
meets with at the hands of his wife’s family—relations 
who had apparently before despised him, and treated 
him as if he had been an intruder and a robber. He is 
somebody now to them; but he can recollect the time 
when, in their eyes, he was the most emphatic nobody 
that ever entered a house. And what is very odd to 
him is the polite way in which he continues to treat these 
relations who had before abused him so warmly. He 
can not at all understand why he should, and 
yet he is constantly doing so. He feels per- 
fectly sure that were they to ask to borrow 
fifty dollars he would lend it to them; he 
would tell you his motive was revenge 
» —‘‘nothing humiliates your enemy 
more than to lend money to him, 
Sir’—forgetful that, as a rule, 
men do not give away fifty- 
dollar bills to gratify a lit- 
tle personal malice, and 
forgetful, also, that he 
has taken unto him- 
self a power which 
is silently and 
surely work- 


to 


GenTLEMAN’s Necuicé Coat. 
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ing him into all kinds of deeds— 
making him, in short, fulfill the 
matrimonial theory with.a relent- 
lessness of which there is every 
chance of his remaining for a 
long time ignorant. 

We have considered newly- 
married people from a man’s 
point of view; we have presumed 
to say nothing of the emotions 
and sentiments with which a new- 
ly-married girl may he inspired. 
At all times a mami @far easier 
study than a im, but during 
the marrying, he is ten 
times more so. You can never get at ® woman’s thoughts 
either before or after marriage, especially after; you will, per- 
haps, be able to tell that she is happy or miserable, but to 
what extent she is happy or miserable it is given to very few 
to ascertain. Hence, in the consideration of newly-married 


people we have discussed only the one with whom we have the 
liveliest sympathy, satisfied that our fair readers will not mis- 
judge us for not attempting to explain the riddle which it 
seems their especial mission and delight to reveal to us in their 
characters, but which, be it said, we sometimes fail to guess 
correctly, 
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SS 
him a‘low courtesy, and passed on. And I think | their on this, almost the last day of 
JUDGE NOT. — from this time she began to plot mischief against residence at Hanteville but [ felt it ae rnd 
Do not rashly judge thy brother him.’ When she found she couldn’t have him tunate accident which divided me from Dorothea 
If he stumble in ihe way4 herself, she was determined nobody else should Hemsley. In her presence I found it hard to 


Let us rather kindly help him 
To regain the pathway lost 

Gentle words are never. wast 
Freely give—they little cost. 


Take good heed unto thy footsteps ; 
Round thy walk lurks many a snare— 

If like him thou shouldst be tempted, 
Oh, my brother, watch, beware! 


For we grope our way so blindly 
Through the darksome shades of life ; 
And the best will err so often . 
’Mid its tumult, toil, and strife— 
That I think it ill becomes us * 
Thus to judge our brother's case; 
Let us wait until we've triumphed, 
Standing in the self-same:place. 





BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 


OR, THE 


Adventures and Misadocifares ot 
Robert Ainsleigh: 


CHAPTER VIII. 
I FALL INTO DISGRACE, 9504 


’T was now late in October, and bi 
winds were fast stripping the park and wi 
summer foliage. - For some time past I 
but little of Mr. Lestrange, who spent the greater 

art of his time out of doors, and left Miss Hems- 
i free to follow her own pursuits, and to give 
as much of her mes im she pleased to Lady 
Barbara and mysel he seemed happy with 
us, after a subdued fashion of her own, but was 
never beguiled into gayety; and I could not re- 
frain from the idea that her spirits were oppressed 
by the sense of a bondage which she had not the 
courage to shake off. 

Mr. Lestrange, for his part, appeared to take 
little trouble to secure her good graces. He 
treated her sometimes with a free-and-easy po- 
liteness, sometimes with an ill-concealed anger ; 
and bitter and biting were the speeches which he 
occasionally addressed to her. His insults she 
received with a noble dignity ; and nothing could 
be more cold than her acknowledgment of his 
compliments, 

One day, in a moment of vexation against this 
dear young lady, the gentleman was s0 ill-advised 
as to betray his anger to me. 

‘* She hates me,” he cried, savagely, ‘‘ and lets 
me see that she hates me, and knows that I see 
it. But what of that? she will marry me all the 
same. My father means it, and I mean it, and 
when the time comes her whims and caprices 
will serve her no more than the fluttering of his 
wings serves a snared bird. Do you think that 
weak, timid creature would dare set her will 
against my father’s—her legal guardian and 
trustee to her fortune—and say no when he says 
yes?. "Tis all very well to give herself airs and 
graces with me, but she knows that her fate is 
as fixed as if she had been bought in the slave- 
market of Ispahan.” 

‘* That is a hard way to talk of a woman whom 
you pretend to love,” said I. 

‘* Who says I pretend to love her? I make 
no pretense; but,I mean to marry her. Mark 
that, Mr. Ainsleigh, and let no puppy-dog who 
values his ears. come between her and me.” 

Upon this we ‘came to high words, and might 
have perhaps proceeded to blows, but were hap- 
pily interrupted before we came to that extremity. 

I can not describe the contempt which I enter- 
tained for Everard Lestrange after this revelation 
of his charactep| aheld myself as much aloof 
from him whereupon he affected to 
treat me with a hanghty distance, and took no 
pains to conceal the fact that he considered me 
infinitely his inferior. 

He had been absent from Hauteville several 
times during the summer and autumn, having 
business which compelled him to go to London, 
as he informed us; though I judged from his fa- 
pg offended -y on such occasions that 
these visits were by no means so necessary as 
Mr. Lestrange pretended. 

He was absent at the time of my confidential 
conversation with Lady Barbara, and did not re- 
turn until the next day, when he affected ex- 
treme surprise on hearing of my intended de- 
parture. 

“‘And are you going.te mount a stool in a 
scrivener’s office, or to try your fortune in trade, 
Master Bob ?” he asked, with a supercilious grin. 

‘* Neither,” I replied ; ‘I am going to read for 
the Bar.” 

“‘Indeed! with a view to becoming Lord 
Chancellor, I suppose ?” 

‘* With a view to doing my best to prove my- 
self w of the kindness I have received,” I 
answe! 

“H t a starched prig thou art!” 
cried Mr, 3 “*but I'll warrant when 
once thou hast thy:liberty in London thou wilt 
waste more time im taverns and run after more 
milliter girls than the wildest of us. For a thor- 
ough-going rakehell I will back Tartuffe against 
Don Juan, with long odds.” 












Miss Hemsley also heard of my plans with 
surprise; and I could not but think that her 
manner betrayed despondency. Our Spanish 
studies were abandoned. 





said, at last. 


‘*T hope so, dear Hemsley.” 
_, ‘But surely you will come often to St. James’s 
“If Lady Barbara bids me, I shall be only too 
ippy to come.” 

‘* And you—my aunt’s cousin—will wait to be 
bidden? How ceremonious you have grown all 


pleasan: t dreams, dear young lad: ; 
_but sooner or later the hour comes in which the 
aoe avakens,” 


‘¢ What does that mean, Mr. Ainsleigh ?” she 
vith a timid, half-conscious smile. : 
““Tt means that I have been too happy here, 
that I have forgotten that the world is wider than 
this dear place, and that the time has come in 
which I must bid beloved friends farewell and 
go out to fight life’s battle.” 

With this I left her, having already said more 


than I cared to say. 

The first half of m: ~~ — gr, grants 

passed only too quickly. I packed my trunks, 
which Pres foesck, furnished with the clothes sup- 
plied by the Warborough tailor, and a box of 
‘books, chiefly neat duodecimo volumes of the 
classics, which Lady Barbara bade me choose 
from the library. 
My good Anthony assisted me to select these, 
and showed much regret at my approaching de- 
parture; while his sour wife expressed only one 
sentiment, and that a contemptuous surprise that 
a learned profession should have been chosen for 
me. 

‘¢T suppose you would rather starve <I a fine 
gentleman than grow rich in a city warehouse,” 
she said. ; 

‘*T prefer a profession which befits my parent- 
age, but have no more desire to become a 
gentleman than I have present fear of starvation,” 
I oe coldly. th a high opieit, Mi 

“*You carry yourself with a hi irit, Mr. 
Robert ; but I have seen prouder spirits than 
yours brought to the dust.” 

As the time for my journey drew near I be- 
thought me that I must bid good-by to my old 
frieills of the warrener’s lodge, and I blushed as 
I remembered how small a place those kind, 
honest creatures had of late occupied in my 
thoughts; nor had I seen them many times dur- 
ing the last few months, since I had preferred to 
absent myself altogether from the cottage rather 
than to go thither accompanied by Mr. Lestrange, 
whose manner of ‘‘ smoking” me, as he termed 
it, on a supposed secret attachment between my- 
self and Margery, was to the last degree unpleas- 
ant, 


When my trunks were packed, and while Ev- 
erard Lestrange was in London, whither he had 
gone suddenly and in hot haste a day or two be- 
fore, I walked down to the dear old cottage 
where my childhood was spent. I found my 
foster-mother alone at her spinning-wheel, from 
which she rose to greet me. One glance at the 
familiar face showed me that its natural cheer- 
fulness was exchanged for an anxious gravity, 
which at once puzzled and alarmed me. 

‘*Oh, Robin, what a stranger thou art!” she 
cried, as we shook hands. 

** And now I have come to bid you good-by, 
dear mother.” 

The good soul was grieved to lose me, little as 
I had of late done to prove myself worthy her 
affection. She talked of the wonderful change 
of fortune that had befallen me, and rejoiced in 
my altered prospects, even though good fortune 
was to carry me away from old friends. 

‘*T shall always remember thee a babe in my 
arms, Robin,” she said, tenderly. ‘I may call 
thee Robin still, may I not? though they tell 
me thou-art called Mr. Ainsleigh at the great 
house. Jack and I always suspected as much.” 

‘*Suspected what, mother ?” 

‘That thou wert Roderick Ainsleigh’s son. 
Why, thou hadst his very face from a baby; 
and others suspected the same, or knew it, may- 
be, That is why Martha Grimshaw has always 
hated thee.” 

“ ‘one she hate me for being Roderick 
Ainsleigh’s son ?” 

‘* Because she loved Roderick Ainsleigh. Yes, 
Robin, I was house-maid at Hauteville Hall in 
those days, and servants sometimes know more 
than their betters, Martha Peyton was mad 
for love of Mr. Ainsleigh, and was fool enough 
to fancy he loved her. I'll not say that he did 
not make her a fine speech now and then, or 
steal a kiss when he chanced to meet her in 
the corridor, but twas no more than such court 
as any fine gentleman may pay to his sweet- 
heart’s waiting-maid; and Roderick Ainsleigh 
had neither good nor evil thoughts about Mar- 
tha, who was no beauty at the best of times. 
But she took it all seriously, and was always 
hanging about wherever her lady’s cousin was 
to be met, and would run a mile to open a door 
to him; and when his marriage with Lady Bar- 
bara was talked of in the servants” hall Martha 
would laugh and say nobody would ever dance 
at that wedding. But one day she said some- 
thing to Mr. Ainsleigh that let him know she 
thought he was paying serious court to her, and 
he burst out laughing, and told her the truth— 
that he had given her kisses and coygpliments 
and guineas because he wanted her good word 
with her mistress. I came upon him in the cor- 
ridor as he was saying this, and saw Martha’s 
face; "twas black as thunder. She stood fixed 


like a statue on the spot where he left her, star- 
ing like one that was struck blind or foolish, 





} “*It is not worth while going on,” she said; 
**a week is so soon gone, and you must have so 


and after this time I never saw her speak to 
If she met him she dropped 


Mr. Ainsleigh. 


have him.” 


‘tis a hard world we live in, and full of trouble.” 
She gave a heavy sigh; and I saw her eyes fill 

with tears. eis ' : 

‘* Yes, dear mother, for some of us; but God 

forbid trouble should come to you.” 

**Tt has come, Robin,” she answered, gazing 

at me with an eager, inizing look that I had 

never seen in her face before. ‘‘I have but one 

child, and to see her sad is the worst of sadness 


‘* Margery sad!” cried I; 
her she was as gay as a w - 

*¢When last you saw her? Do you see her 
so seldom, Robin ?” 

‘¢ Except at church, I have not seen her for 
weeks, You must not take it unkind that I have 
stopped away; I have had good reasons.” 

‘* Ay, Robin, good reasons I doubt not. But 
have you never met Madge by chance in the 
woods all this time? She spends much of her 
time in the woods. “Tis hard to keep her in- 
doors in fine weather, and she is not as easily 
managed as she once was. Oh, Robin, my child 
is wretched, and I can not find out the cause; 
and ’tis breaking this poor heart.” 

And here the good creature burst into tears. 
I tried to comfort her, but the tears flowed only 
the faster. 

‘¢She is wretched, Robin, and will not tell 
her mother the cause of her grief. Oh, if thou 
didst not love her, why didst beguile and deceive 
her with fine words and promises ?” 

[ beguile! I deceive! Mother, as God is 
my jddge, I have never spoken to Margery but 
as a brother. should speak to his sister. I have 
never loved her with more or less than a brother’s 
affection, and I would not let the man live that 
should deceive or wrong her.” 

: ey thou speakest fair, but I know 
the loves. thee. Her father and I have 


joked her about thee many a time, pleased to 
see her blushes and smiles, We did not think 
thou couldst fail to love her, and we did not 
know they would acknowledge thee for Roder- 
ick Ai ’s son, and make a fine gentleman 
of thee. Yes, Robin, she loved thee better than 
a sister loves a brother, and I thougkt she was 
loved in return; others said as much.” 

‘¢ What others?” 

‘¢ Martha Grimshaw and Mr. Lestrange. 
told me thou wert mad for her.” 

** He told a lie. Those two are my enemies 
both, and would be glad to do me a mischief. 
But, mother, I do love my little foster-sister, 
and if it will ease your mind to see her my wife 
I will marry her when you will. She is the 
loveliest creature I ever saw, and might turn 
the heads of wiser men; but ‘twas my fate not 
long ago to see a face that bewitched me, and to 
give my love where it can never be returned. 
Shall I waste my life in weeping for a shadow? 
No, dear mother; give me Margery for a wife, 
and I will work for her honestly, and be as true 
a husband as ever woman } 

‘* Nay, Robin, I will not beg a husband for 
my daughter. Thou dost not love her as we 
thought thou didst. “Tis ourselves we must 
blame for judging amiss. All I know is that 
the child has some trouble on her mind, and I 
thought thou mightst be at the bottom of it.” 

Again she scrutinized my face with anxious 
looks, and then turned away, shaking her head 
sorrowfully. 

“There is something amiss,” she said, ‘‘ but 
I know not what.” 

‘* You spoke just now of Mr. Lestrange,” said 
I. ‘**Has he been hanging about this place of 
late?” 

‘*No, Robin; I'll have no fine London gen- 
tleman about my place. He came two or three 
times without you, but I gave him sour looks 
that told him he wasn’t wanted; and the last 
time he was here, full two months ago, he told 
me he was going to London for the rest of the 

ear.” 
~ ‘¢ And since then you have seen him no more?” 

Nov. * 

“Yet he has not been all the time in town. 
He has run backward and forward, but has spent 
most of the time at Hauteville.” 

I remembered his broadly-declared admira- 
tion of the rustic beauty; I considered his hid- 
eous code of morals, and trembled for my little 
innocent foster-sister. 

‘¢God defend her from such a libertine!” I 
thought, and blamed the selfishness that had 
kept me so long away from the warrener'’s lodge. 

I would fain have seen and talked to Margery 
before leaving Berkshire, and so waited for some 
hours in the hope that she would return, but she 
did not come. Jack Hawker came home to his 
supper, but his manner was cold and sullen, and 
I perceived that some dark suspicion had turned 
the hearts of these two friends against me. I 
left the cottage at last, disheartened and uneasy, 
and returned to Hauteville, there to spend a 
somewhat melancholy evening with my patron- 
ess and Miss Hemsley. 

The next day returned Mr. Lestrange, and 
soon after Sir Marcus, who had been on a visit 
to a nobleman’s seat in the adjoining county. 
I spent the morning ¢éte-d-téte with Anthony 
Grimshaw, while Lady Barbara and Miss Hems- 
ley drove to the nearest town to pay visits and 


‘* when last I saw 


He 





make purchases. It seemed sad to me to lose 








fetter my tongue, and Lady Barbara’s reproach- 
ful looks often reminded me of my imprudence. 
Soon, too soon, was I to be separated from her 
forever; for I felt that, once away from Haute- 
ville, I should be as remote from her as if we had 
been inhabitants of different planets. : 

_ The day wore on; we dined in stately solem- 
nity; and I was pacing the terrace alone, await- 
ing a summons to take tea with the two ladies 
in the long drawing-room, when I was accosted 
by a footman, who came to inform me that Sir 

f Lestrange wished to speak with me in 
his study. It was the first tithe he had ever 
sent for me; but I concluded that he was about 
to offer me some parting advice, or bestow upon 
mesome farewell benediction. I therefore obeyed 
without any séntiment of uneasiness, regretting 
only that if the diplomatist should prove tedious 
t might lose my privileged half-hour with the la- 

es. 


The study in which Sir Marcus spent so many 
hours of his life was a dark and somewhat gloomy 
oak-paneled apartment, furnished with book- 
cases containing ponderous folios, and with nu- 
merous oaken chests and iron cases, which I sup- 
posed tp contain papers. A carved-oak desk oc- 
cupied the centre of the toom, and on this, though 
it was not yet quite dark, some half-dozen can- 
dies were burning in a brazen candelabrum. 

My patron was not alone; a solemn assembly 
had been convoked in haste, and I found myself 
placed before these as a prisoner at the bar of 
justice. Lady Barbara sat opposite her husband, 
pale as death; Miss Hemsley close beside her, 
with an anxious, distressed countenance. Next 
to his father stood Mr. Lestrange, and I thought 
he greeted me with a glance of triumph as I en- 
tered the room, At a respectful distance from 
the rest appeared Mrs. Grimshaw, and I knew 
her presence boded'ill to me. 

‘“¢Mr. Ainsleigh,” began Sir Marcus, in a severe 
magisterial voice, ‘‘ you have been rescued from 
abject poverty ; you have been received into this 
house and liberally entertained for the last ten 
years of your life; you have enjoyed the educa- 
tion of a gentleman, and, finally, you have been 
admitted into the bosom of this family on a foot- 
ing of equality, much to my regret, and all by 
the charity of Lady Barbara Lestrange yonder.” 

‘No, Mareus,” said my lady, ‘I will not have 
it called charity.” 

‘* By whatever name would your ladyship call 
it? What claim, legal or social, had your cous- 
in’s bastard upon you?” 

At sound of that bitter epithet my lady winced 
as if she had been struck. ‘‘ It ill becomes you 
to call him by so cruel a‘hame,” she said; ‘‘ we 
have no knowledge that his mother was not law- 
fully wedded to my cousin Roderick.” 

“Have we any proof thatshe was? Mr. Ains- 
leigh’s reputation is against the probability that 
he would make an honest woman of a parson’s 
er daughter, who left her home to follow 

im. ” 


“T can not stay here, Sir, to hear my mother 
ied.” 


‘* You will stay here, Sir, as long as I please.” 

**Not to hear you speak ill of the dead; that 
I will not suffer. I am fully conscious of the 
benefits I owe to Lady Barbara, and thank her 
for them with all my heart, and in my prayers 
morning ‘and night; but I know not why I am 
called hither to be reminded of my obligations, 
or what I have done to deserve that they should 
be cast in my face with so much harshness.” 

‘* You know not what you have done!” cried 
Sir Marcus. ‘‘I suppose you are impudent 
enough to pretend not to know that John Hawk- 
er’s daughter has left her home secretly, as your 
mother left hers ?” ; 

‘* Indeed’ I know nothing of the kind, nor do 
I believe that it is so. I was at the warrener’s 
lodge yesterday afternoon, and heard nothing of 
this.” 

‘And the girl ran away last night. Oh, no 
doubt you laid your plans wisely, and now you 
act astonishment as naturally as Garrick himself. 
But Hawker is in the steward’s room; you will 
look otherwise when you see him.” 

Here Miss Hemsley would fain have left the 
apartment, but Sir Marcus forbade her. 

‘¢ Indeed, Sir, I have nothing to do with this,” 
she said; ‘‘I beg to be allowed to retire.” 

**No, Dorothea, I must bid you stay. This 
gentleman has been a favorite of yours, I hear; 
it is well that you should discover his real char- 
acter.” 

“Oh, Sir, you are very cruel,” the girl mur- 
mured, tearfully. 

‘*If Margery Hawker has left her home, Sir 
Marcus,” I said, ‘‘ there is no one will regret it 
more than I; and there is no one less concerned 
in her leaving.” 

‘¢ What, you will swear to that, I suppose ?” 

‘¢With my dying breath, if needs be. Yes, 
at the very moment when my soul goes forth to 
meet its God.” 

‘¢T believe him,” cried Lady Barbara,’ ‘‘It 
is not in my cousin’s blood to tell a lie.” 

** You will have cause to change your opinion 
presently, Madam,” replied her husband, coldly ; 
and then, turning to me, he went on, ‘‘ You are 
a perjurer and a blasphemer, Sir, and your own 
hand is the witness against you. Have you ever 
seen that before ?” 

He handed me an open letter, written in a 
hand so like my own, and with a signature so 
adroitly counterfeited, that I stood aghast with 
the paper in my hand, staring at it in utter be- 
wilderment. 

‘¢Come, Sir, the play has lasted long enough, 
and ’tis time you answered my question. I think 
you'll scarce deny your knowledge of that hand- 
writing.” 

‘“‘T know the handwriting well enough, Sir 
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Mareus, for it is the most ingenious forgery 
that ever was executed; but I never looked 
upon this paper before.” : 

‘¢ Great Heaven, was there ever such an impu- 
dent denial! And you protest that you never 
saw that letter till this moment?” 

‘¢ Never, Sir.” ‘ 

‘‘ Perhaps you will be so good as to read it 
aloud for the benefit of the company, and for 
Lady Barbara, who believes in your innocence? 

‘“T am quite willing Lady Barbara should 
hear this vile forgery, Sir,” I replied; and then 
read the letter, which ran thus: 


“Dearest Marcery,—For fear there should 
at least be some mistake about the coach, I write 
in haste to bid you remember that it leaves the 
George at Warborough at nine o’clock at night. 
Your place is taken, and you have nothing to do 
but alight at the Bull and Mouth in the City, 
where you will ask for Mrs. Jon will 
meet you there without fail, She is a good mo- 
therly soul, and will take care of you till you are 
joined by one who loves you better than life, 
which will be in three days at latest. And then, 
beloved girl, far from those new grand friends 
who would divide us, I will teach thee how faith- 
fully this heart, which has long languished in 
secret, can love the fairest and dearest of wo- 
men,—Ever and ever thy fond lover, 

‘*Rosert AINSLEIGH.” 


‘¢What think you now, Lady Barbara?” asked 
Sir Marcus. : 

“¢ As T havea soul to be saved, Madam,” cried 
I, ‘‘no word of that vile letter was ever penned 
by this hand!” 

‘There are some folks to whom perjury comes 
easy, Sir,” said the baronet. ‘You did not 
think that letter would fall into my hands; it 
was intended for your victim, who would have 
cherished the precious paper, and hidden it 
against her heart, I dare swear. Unluckily for 
you, the post played you false, and the letter 
was delivered this morning, twelve hours after 
the bird had flown. The wretched broken-heart- 
ed father of this weak and wicked girl brought 
it down to me, and calls upon me to punish the 
traitor who has ruined his child.” 

“That, Sir, I trust you will do, if Providence 
helps me to find him,” Ianswered, looking straight 
at Mr. Lestrange, who received my gaze without 
flinching. Was he not, by his own account, 
steeped to the lips in vice, and past-master in 
the art of dissimulation? ‘* But as for that 
letter,” I continued, ‘‘I again protest, and for 
the last time, that it is a forgery.” 

‘‘ And pray, Sir, is there any one so much 
interested in your insignificant fortunes as to 
take the trouble to counterfeit your handwriting?” 

‘*Tt is always the interest of an enemy to work 
mischief, Sir; and there are few creatures so 
insignificant as to escape all enmity. Again, 
Sir, self-interest may have prompted the forging 
of that letter. The traitor who is really con- 
cerned in the flight of this dear girl would best 
escape the consequences of his crime by shifting 
it upon the shoulders of an innocent person.” 

“¢T have not condemned you hastily, Sir,” said 
Sir Marens. ‘‘ Here is a sheet of Spanish ex- 
ercises in your hand, with your signature scrib- 
bled at the bottom of the page. I have carefully 
compared the letter and the exercises, and I find 
the signatures agree to the most minute curve.” 

** Conclusive evidence that the letter is a for- 
gery, Sir,” I replied, boldly. ‘‘ Experts in hand- 
writing have agreed that no man ever signs his 
name twice alike; there is always some minute 
difference. A will was once pronounced a for- 
gery upon that very ground—the several signa- 
tures at the bottom of the several pages were all 
precisely alike.” 

‘“*T see, Sir, you have already learned to ad- 
vance precedents and argue like a lawyer. Per- 
haps you will be less eloquent when confronted 
with the father of your victim.” 

Sir Marcus rang the bell, and ordered the 
servant to send John Hawker. There was a 
dead silence while we waited his coming. I 
heard the slow, shambling step of my foster- 
father on the stone floor of the passage, and my 
heart bled for him in his trouble. 

He came slowly into the room, and stood 
among us, with his bare head bent by the first 
shame that had ever bowed it. 

“‘Your foster-son denies that he wrote the 
letter which you brought me this morning, 
Hawker,” said Sir Marcus, in his hard magis- 
terial voice. 

“T know naught of that, Sir; I can’t read 
writing myself. I took the letter to the parson 
at Pennington, and he read it to me; and when 
he came to the name at the bottom, I'd as lieve 
he’d put a knife through my heart as have read 
that name to me.” 

“Tt is clear that some person has tempted 
your daughter away. Is there any one except 
Robert Ainsleigh whom you could suppose con- 
cerned in her flight ?” 

‘*Nay, Sir, the poor child had no acquaint- 
ance except Robin yonder, and your son.” 

‘*My son! Do you pretend to rank my son 
among your daughter’s acquaintance ?” 

‘Tis likely enough he'll do so,” cried Mr. 
Lestrange, with a contemptuous laugh: ‘‘ Ains- 
leigh took me to his cottage once or twice to get 
some artificial flies for our trout-fishing.” 

‘* Ay, Sir, and you came many times after- 
ward without Robin, and won all our hearts by 
your pleasant, affable ways, till my wife be- 
thought herself ‘twas a dangerous thing to have 
a fine gentleman hanging about the place, and 
let you see-that you wasn’t welcome any longer.” 

‘* Why, fellow, it is three months since I crossed 
your threshold,” 

‘* And if you had crossed it but yesterday, 
Everard, I do not suppose this man would dare 
accuse my son,” exclaimed Sir Marcus, indig- 
nantly; ‘‘and that in the face of a letter which 
proclaims the real delinquent.” 


‘J accuse no one, Sir,” replied Jack I lawker; 
‘<I only know that my child has left me and her 
mother, and broken two loving hearts.” 

On this I turned to my foster-father. 

‘¢ John Hawker,” said I, “‘ you yourself have 
had as much hand in this miserable btisiness as 
I have. I have ever regarded your daughter as 
my dear foster-sister, and my conduct :to her has 
always been that of a brother. I told your wife 
as much yesterday before this trouble arose; I 
tell you so to-day. But if you can find. her, and 
bring her to me, an honest woman, I will make 
her my wife, and cherish and honor her as such 
so long as I live; though I will hide from no 


one here that I have bestowed my heart else-; 


where, where I have no hope that it cart ever be 
accepted, and can never give her a lover’s-pas- 
sionate affection.” 

‘‘T protest that is an honest man’s offer,” cried 
Lady Barbara. ' 

‘ Ay,” sneered her husband, ** your hopeful 
protégé promises to the girl if her father 
can find her; rely on it your honest man will 


take care she is not found; that good motherly. 
soul, Mrs. Jones, will know how. to guard her: 


charge.—And now, Sir,” he continued, address- 
ing himself to me, ‘‘understand that you are 
found out, and stand convicted under your own 
handwriting, and that no cry of forgery will 
serve you, however impudently persisted in. 
You will therefore oblige me by quitting this 
house to-night at your earliest convenience, and 
you will further comprehend that Lady Barbara 
washes her hands of you, and that any commnu- 
nication which you may hereafter take the trou- 
ble to address to her will be returned to you with 
the seal unbroken.” - 

‘¢ Honored Madam, my dear kinswoman, does 
this gentleman speak your will?” I asked, look- 
ing straight at my benefactress. 

“There are circumstances, Robert, in which 
a woman’s will must needs be that of her hus- 
band,” Lady Barbara replied. 

“In that case, dear Madam, I submit. No 
unconscious wrong which you may do me in the 
present can cancel my debt of gratitude for the 
past. I was doomed to leave this dear place. 
That I leave in unmerited disgrace can add but 
one more pang to the anguish of an 

I bowed low to my lady and to Miss Hemsley, 
and turned to quit the room; but before going 
I approached my foster-father. 

“Jack,” I said, offering him my hand, *‘ you 
can not think me so base a wretch as this vile 
counterfeit letter would make me? Shake hands, 
and bid me God-speed ; and if it is possible for a 
man that’s ignorant of the town I'll find your 
daughter.” 

** Ah, Robin, thou know’st but too well where 
to find her. "Tis thy name that’s wrote at the 
bottom of the letter. The parson said so, and 
he’d not tell a lie. I'll never shake thy hand 
again, Robin, for thou’rt a villain !” 

This stung me more sharply than the abuse 
of Sir Marcus. I left the room hurriedly, ran 
to my own chamber, and packed a portmanteau 
in haste with my immediate necessaries. The 
rest of my luggage was ready packed; but this 
I left to be sent after me, leaving it to Lady 
Barbara’s pleasure whether I had the things or 
not. 

With the small portmanteau in my hand I ran 
down stairs. It was now dark; the lamps were 
not yet lit, and the great hall but dimly lighted 
by a wood-fire. I was leaving the house, when 
a door in the hall was softly opened, and I heard 
my name whispered. 

It was Lady Barbara who called me. She was 
standing just within the door of a small waiting- 
room near the grand entrance, which was ordi- 
narily used by footmen and humble visitors. She 
took my hands in hers and drew me hastily into 
the room, which was lighted by one wax taper. 
Even in that dim light I could see she had been 
weeping. 

‘* Dear child,” she cried, ‘‘it is hard to part 
with you thus; but our enemies are too strong 
for us, and we must submit. My little child lies 
in the cemetery at Madrid, and I am noi allowed 
to cherish my cousin’s orphan son.” 

**Oh, dear Madam, you do not think me guil- 
ty? Say but that, and I am happy.” 

“*T say it with all my heart, Robert. The let- 
ter is a forgery, and it is all a base plot against 
you, because I am mistress of my own fortune, 
and might bequeath it to you. at do I say? 
My husband is incapable of such infamy; but 
there are those who would hesitate at no villainy 
that would bring them wealth and power. ~You 
are my adopted son, Robert; remember that. 
Nothing can sever that tie between us—no, not 
even ill-conduct or ingratitude of yours—for I 
am more charitable now than I was when my 
pride slew your father. Do not answer me, I 
have but a few stolen moments to give you. Take 
this note-book; it contains all the ready-money 
I can command to-night, and there is a letter in 
it, a few hurried lines of recommendation, which 
you will carry to Mr. Philip Swinfen, of Paper- 
buildings. You will go straight to London, and 
you must write and tell me how things prosper 
with you. Write to me under cover to Mrs, 
Curtis, at 49 Long-acre—she is my milliner, 
and a good soul. And now, good-by. Stay, I 
am to give you this from Dora: it is a book she 
has used for the last five years.” 

It was a shabby duodecimo volume, which I 
put in my breast, too much moved for words. 
If it had been some jeweled box containing the 
relics of St. Peter it could scarce have exercised 
a more healing influence upon the sore heart that 
beat against it. 

‘*God bless her and you, dear cousin, and fare- 
well!” and with this I wrung my kinswoman’s 
hand, and left her. 

The autumn night was chill and bleak, and 
the full moon rode high ‘above the sombre leaf- 
less woods as I left Hauteville. The little book 





in my bosom—a Spanish translation of the Jmn- 


itation of Christ—and the memory of Lady Bar- 
bara’s goodness were the only consolers that»y 


Re than an infant. Once, and ong only, 
‘did.I look»back at the old Elizabethe:,, mansion. 
y Tiglited- windows glowing in the distance. 
iow long before I way again to look 
mi ttose walls! What perils by land and 
perils by sea, what agonis:of hope deferred and 
dull despair was I to suffer before I revisited 
that familiar spot! 
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NINETEEN. 


I am 80 filled with unrest to-night! 

I sit by my window and watch the light 
Grow dim and faint in the western skies, 

And my heart beats low, and my lips breathe sighs, 
For something so precious is floating away 

Just out of my reach in the twilight gray. 


The last faint beam in the west has fled, 
The stars come forth, the day is dead. 
The wheels of time roll swiftly on, 
And nineteen years of my life are gone. 
I call to the sunbeam, “ Return, I pray! 
You know what you are bearing away.” 
But I watch, and weep, and call in vain, 
It never will come to me again. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


LL that is required by the law of New York 

to consign any person to a private lunatic 
asylum is a certificate of insanity, signed by two 
physicians. This is placing rather too much 
cfd in the hands of two persons, who may 
é neither responsible nor oe. It is. 


certainly a shameful fact that individuals of for- 
tune and position, both in this country and in 
England, have been immured in the cells of a 


lunatic asylum while in the possession of health 
of mind and body, Instances of this kind are 
occasionally brought to light, as the recent case 
of a lady of sound mind having been confined in 
the State Lunatic Asylum at Trenton almost im- 
mediately after her marriage. Nobody can know 
how many similar cases never come to the knowl- 
age of the public. And until this law is modi- 
fied, at least, we had better all be careful to do 
nothing in an impulsive moment, which our worst 
enemy—if we have one—could construe into an 
indication of an unbalanced mind! 





The alterations now in progress at the French 
Theatre will be a comfort, bodily and mental, to 
all who oe to countenance the new Opera 
Bouffe Company when the autumn season com- 
mences. The former arrangement of this build- 
ing was inconvenient, uncomfortable, and un- 
safe. It is frightful to imagine the fatal confu- 
sion which an alarm of fire would have caused, 
in connection with the former circuitous and 
perplexing arrangement of staircases and doors 
of ber It is believed that the changes being 
made will render the theatre comparatively safe, 





It is stated that a well-known diamond mer- 
chant estimates the value of the precious stones 
worn in Saratoga at the present time at over 
$4,500,000, and groups them as follows: $750,- 
000 at Congress Hall, $750,000 at Leland’s Un- 
ion, $350,000 at the Clarendon, $200,000 at the 
American, and the remainder at various hotels 
and cottages. 





The railroad to the top of Mount Washington 
is just opened, and now the rush to the White 
Mountains will commence in earnest. As to 
Saratoga, the races have had the effect to send 
prices up to six dollars a day, and new-comers 
up to the sixth story at that. Those who have 
not plenty of the “‘ wherewithal” had better not 
make themselves uncomfortable at Saratoga dur- 
ing August. 





There is a delightful prospect ahead for the 
lovers of the strawberry. A gentleman of New- 
ark announces that with twenty years’ cultiva- 
tion he can raise 'strawberries as large as pine- 
apples, which will retain all the delicacy of the 
fruit now grown! If this wonderful cultivation 
goes on successfully, how pleasant it will be to 
say to a friend who drops in to tea on a June 
evening, ‘‘ Will you take a slice of strawberry ?”” 





Contrary to the ominous reports which are 
usually circulated at this season of the year, and 
before, it is now stated that the peach crop this 
year will be exceedingly large in some sections 
of the country. -The great peach orchards on 
the east shore of Lake Michigan are loaded with 
fine fruit, which will soon begin to reach the 
market in that vicinity, and continue to supply 
it for a long time. ‘ 


In this city before the war the highest salary 
for male teachers in the Public Schools was 
$1500, and $900 for females. At present it is 
$3000 for males and $1700 for females. 





It may not be an agreeable consideration to 
those who are enjoying themselves at the sea- 
side or among the mountains—yet it appears 
that burglars are pretty freely investigating the 
contents of closed houses in some parts of the 
city. Probably but few housekeepers were fool- 
ish enough to leave plate and similar valuables 
within their grasp; but nowadays bolts and bars 
avail little inst the plunderers. It is to be 
hoped that the police will have their eyes and 
ears open. 





It is a well-known fact that Southerners who 
come North feel the heat of summers here to be 
more oppressive than in their own homes. This 
seems singular; but it is stated that in midsum- 
mer the thermometer positively ranges higher 
in New York than in Southern latitudes, and 
sun-strokes are far more frequent. It is the 
cs Payer rather than the excessive heat 
which is enervating to the Southern resident. 
The New Orleans Picayune says: ‘‘ We have no 
doubt a Northern reader will smile when we tell 
him there is no city in the United States in which 
the months of July and August can be spent 
more comfortably than in the city of New Or- 
leans. It is, nevertheless, true. Mountain air- 
we can not give in this flat region, but the sea- 
shore is at hand, and its surfs and the breezes 





carried with me into the world of which I ngy-| first 





that come over the gulf from the south are as 








cool and refreshing as can be found any where 
else. A Northern man, who comes here for the. 
in April, gets oppressed with the un- 
,and wonders, if such be the spring-. 

it be when the Dog Star rises. 
mendency. If he remains, he is 
he bears the. July and August. 
4 in September and October, 
jers how. freshand cool he used 

is Ae me, he is again panting 










An immense skating-rink is now in cess 
of erection in this city. Thirty lots - ob- 
tained for this purpose, between Sixty-third and 
Sixty-fourth streets, on Third Avenue. It will 
be finished by the middle of October, and will 
be 336 feet long by 168 feet wide, and 0 feet. 
high. The sides will be of iron, supporting a 
roof on trestle arches, It will be handsomely 
decorated, and lighted by a patent. magnesium 
illuminator, Around the rink a platform will 
be constructed, capable of seating eight thou- 
sand people. uu the summer season the 
place will be used for public meetings, concerts, 
and balls. It is asse that twenty thousand. 
wie can find seats within the inclosure. Re- 

mins Bice parlors, and refreshment- rooms 
e 


will provided. 


During the month of July one hundred and. 
twenty-seven lost children were found and re- 
— to their parents by the police in Brook- 


Most of our artists are out of town, searching 
among hills and valleys for néw material for 
their winter work, A few are at fashionable 
watering-places, but the majority prefer quieter 
resting-spots, where Nature may be studied in 
all her freshness and beauty. Some, however, 
are across the waters. Bierstadt is in London; 
Gifford. and M‘Entee are in Paris; Church is 
among the green hills of Tyrol; and Bradford is 
en route for Labrador and the icebergs. 





Ladies will be wise to leave expensive jewelry 
safely under lock and key when they take a dip 
in thesurf. A three hundred dollar ring slipped 
from a young lady’s finger while bathing at At- 
lantic City the other day. 


The Commissioners of Central Park are con- 
tinually adding to its attractions. They have 
secured the services of a scientific gentleman, 
Mr. B. Waterhouse Hawkins, who will immedi- 
ately commence the task of preparing a life-size 
group of the extinct animals which at a former 
period existed on the American Continent. 





Recent developments show that it has been. 
‘a custom of trade’ among Parisian makers of 
kid gloves to make four pairs out of skin con- 
sidered sufficient only for three pairs by compe- 
tent judges. A wholesale glover delivers to a 
workman a quantity of kid skin, which he con- 
siders enough for three perfect pairs of gloves, 
If, by his skill, the workman can contrive to 
turn out three pairs of marketable gloves from 
the skin, and yet reserve enough to make a 
fourth, he considers himself entitled to keep 
that fourth pair for himself. The Correctional 
Police have given a check to this practice by 
a sentence of fifteen months’ imprisonment 
against some of the workmen, and of a year’s 
imprisonment and more against several of the 
receivers of their stolen goods, 

The Empress is-organizing a Chinese Museum 
at Fontainebleau. All curiosities from the Ce- 
lestial Empire contained in the Imperial palaces 
are to be forwarded thither. 





The Free Reading-room of Cooper Institute, 
now closed, will be reopened September 1. It 
is furnished with 22 city, 24 country, and 9 Eu- 
ropean daily newspapers; 72 American and 35 
European weekly newspapers; 41 American and 
56 European monthly and quarterly magazines 
are already on the tables; and it is the intention 
of the Trustees to liberally add to this large sup- 
ply before the reopening. 





- Report says there are one hundred and sixty- 
three children at the — House, Lake Ma- 
hopac—but no crying! Also, report announces 
ten engagements at Long Branch—quite too 
small a number, and probably altogether incor- 
rect. By-the-way, gentlemen who persist in 
smoking pipes on the piazzas of sea-side hotels 
are not at all in favor with the ladies, 





A writer on “‘ Words and their Uses,” in a late 
number of the Galaxy, says that the proper form. 
of a marriage announcement is not— Married, 
John Smith to Mary Jones, nor John Smith and’ 
Mary Jones, but—Married, Mary Jones to John. 
Smith; that, properly speaking, ‘‘the woman is 
married totheman. It is hername that is lost in, 
his, not his in hers ; she becomes a member of his 
family, not he ofhiers; it is her life that is merged, 
or sup osed to be merged, in his, not his in hers ; 
she follows his fortunes and takes his station, 
not he hers. And thus, manifestly, she has been 
attached to him by a legal bond, not he to her; 
except, indeed, as all attachment is necessarily 
mutual. But, nevertheless, we do not speak of 
tying a ship to 4 boat, but a boat toaship. And 
as long, at least, as man is the larger, the stron- 
ger, the more individually important, as long as 
woman generally lives in her husband’s house 
and bears his name—it is the woman who is mar- 
ried to the man.” 





From late accounts we learn that for the last. 
two months the Empress Carlotta has been sub- 
ject to fresh attacks of delirium. On the ap- 

roach of the anniversary of the tragedy of 
ueretaro, symptoms of internal agitation man- 
ifested themselves to such 1p Aesree as to occa- 
sion great apprehensions ; e excessive heat. 
has aggravated her disordered condition. Her 
hysical health is good; and she is able to feel 
he value of the care which is taken of her by the 
King and Queen of the Belgians, who watch over 
her with the mosttender solicitude. 





’ Nothing is secure from thieves and robbers in 

Paris. A short time ago several persons were 
gazing at a toy-shop in the passage Jouffroy, 
and among them a lady and gentleman with 
their little girl ten years old. On going away 
what was their dismay on finding that an adroit, 
thief had cut off the child’s magnificent crop of 
golden hair! 
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Summer Toilettes. 

Fig. 1.—Long skirt and sleeveless paletot of 
lilac silk: The latter is trimmed with bias folds 
of lilac satin and black lace. Short over-skirt 
looped up, and high waist of lilac grenadine, 
trimmed in the same manner as the paletot. 
White straw hat, trimmed with lilac braids, nar- 
cissus, and white lace, 

Fig. 2.—Dress of white alpaca, trimmed with 
a pleated flounce of the same and three rows of 
blue ribbon. Bodice with peplum of blue ribbon 
and blue blonde, arranged trellis-fashion. White 
alpaca parasol with blue silk lining. 

Fig. 3.—Round dress with short-looped over- 
skirt and fichu of black grenadine over a black 
silk under-skirt. Trimming of bias folds of light 
yellow satin, and yellow and black silk fringe. 
‘The under-skirt is cut out in the Greek fashion, 
the spaces being filled in with the pleated mate- 
rial. Toque of Italian straw, trimmed with a 
wreath of black feathers. Crimson silk parasol. 

Fig. 4.—Under-skirt of pink silk. Over-skirt, 
paletot, and scarf of white batiste. Pleated 





flounces of the same material and chain-stitch 
embroidery in black silk complete the trimming. 
Straw toque, trimmed with black velvet braid 
and black lace strings. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of green foulard, trimmed with 
bias folds and rosettes of black satin, set on in 


the manner shown in the illustration. High 
corsage and close sleeves. Swiss muslin chemise 
Russe. sth? ee 


Promenade Toilettes. 


Fig. 1.—Dress with Watteau over-skirt of lilac 
poplin, trimmed with lilac satin pipings, rosettes 
of lilac ribbon, and lilac silk tassels, 

Fig. 2.—India mull dress with double-skirt 
and fichu. The under-skirt is edged with a quill- 
ing of the same. The over-skirt is gathered in a 
large puff behind, and is furnished in front with 
two rounded lappets, also trimmed with quilling. 
The fichu is crossed in front and trimmed behind 
with a large bow of mull, as shown in the illus- 
tration; the ends are laid in two pleats. Swiss 
muslin petticoat, edged with needle-work inser- 
tion. Pink lace bonnet, 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 
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. Fig. 3.—Dress with double skirt of light green 
silk barége. The.under-skirt is trimmed in front 
with three pleated flounces of the same material, 
surmounted with bias folds of green satin; the 
upper-skirt is caught up on each side with rosettes 
of green ribbon, and is edged from the sides, 
where it falls over the under-skirt, with a pleated 
flounce. Two sash ends of green satin, trimmed 
with piping and fringe, are fastened on the shoul- 
der with rosettes of green ribbon, and are crossed 
under the belt. é 

Fig. 4.—Under-skirt of pink foulard; over- 
skirt with long casaque of pink Chambery gauze. 
The trimming consists of puffings and pleatings 
of the same material. “Bonnet of white figured 
lace. . White parasol with pink silk lining. 





LINEAGE OF THORWALDSEN. 


IHORWALDSEN was half Icelander and 
half Dane. His father was the son of a cler- 
gyman in Iceland, by name Porvaldur. Thor- 
waldsen’s-mother was the daughter of a clergy- 
manin Jutland. Itis not certain whether Thor- 
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waldsen was born in Iceland, or on the voyage 
from Iceland to Denmark, or at Copenhagen. 

Most families in Iceland are able to trace au- 
thentically their genealogies from the first set- 
tlers in the. country. This is also the case with 
Thorwaldsen’s genealogy, which has been traced 
from one of the earliest settlers in Iceland, 
named Hoskuldr Dalakollsson. On a visit in 
Norway—about the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury—this chief perceived a beautiful lady in the 
possession of a slave merchant, who thought she 
was mute, because she would not speak, Hos- 
kuldr, struck with her beauty, at once prevailed 
on the merchant to deliver her over to him for a 
handsome sum. She turned out to be no less 
than a princess, the daughter of the Irish king 
Myrkjartan. Her name was Melkarka, and she 
had been taken prisoner by Scandinavian pirates. 
Hoskuldr afterward had a son with Melkarka, 
the celebrated Olafr Pa. When Olafr was about 
twenty he went to Ireland, and was recognized 
by the Irish king Myrkjartan as his grandson. 
This Olafr Pa, the son of the Zrish Princess, 
was Thorwaldsen’s ancestor. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Pompadour Fichu. 

Tus fichu is very stylish, and is especially suited to young 
ladies. It is made of black lace, bordered, as shown in the il- 
lustration, with white blonde an inch and a half in width. Hay- 
ing cut the two fronts from Fig. 30, and the back from Fig. 31, 
join these parts on the shoulder from 72 to 73, lay the ends in 

leats, X on @, and sew these to the sash ends, which are 
twenty-two inches long, the width of the ends of the front, on - 
the upper ends, and ten inches wide at the bottom. Hem the 
edges on the right side and sew on the blonde. The front is 
ornamented with a bow of greenribbon. ‘The ends are fastened 
outside the belt. This fichu is designed to be worn with a low- 
necked blouse or dress. ‘The sleeves are made to correspond 
with the fichu. 





Gurrure Lace Cap. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XIV., Figs. 46 and 47. 


Cap of Blue Ribbon and Lace Rosettes. 

Tue foundation of this cap consists of a straight piece of 
white buckram eight inches long by five inches wide, which is 
rounded off on one end to the width of two inches for the front, 
and bound with narrow blue ribbon. The back is finished by 
three ends of blue ribbon an inch and a half in width, which 
are ornamented with guipure rosettes in the manner shown in 
the illustration, while the lower ends hang loose and are notched. 
The front of this cap is ornamented with a large rosette com- 
posed of loops of narrow blue ribbon each an inch and a half 
long; this is arranged over a plain muslin foundation four 
inches long and two inches wide. The front of this is finished 
with a pleated frill of guipure lace an inch and a half in width. 
On each side of the foundation, as shown in the illustration, 
are strings of blue ribbeu four inches wide and 23 inches 
long, which are fastened under the chignon. Instead of the 


Lace CaP TRIMMED WITH GREEN Satin RrBzon. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 43. 


guipure rosettes, rosettes in tatting, crochet, or netting, such as 
we have frequently described, may be used. 





REMARKABLE. DIAMONDS. 


HE Mattam Diamond (367 carats, pear-shaped, and indented 

at the thick end) was found at Landak, in Borneo, and has 
been the cause of a sanguinary war. It still, however, remains in 
the possession of the Rajah of Mattam. He deems the fortune 
of his family to depend upon its retention, and refused two gun- 
boats, with stores and ammunition, and fifty thousand pounds in 
money, offered for it by the Dutch governor of Batavia. The 
Koh-i-noor was taken at Delhi by the conquering Ala-ed-Din 
(some relation of our young friend Aladdin, no doubt, and perhaps 
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Lace Cap TRIMMED wiTH Brive Rison. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 42. 














Pompapour Ficuvu. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 31 and 82. 


Cap oF Biue Risson ann Lace Rosettes. 





his contemporary). » Thene@it came into the hands of the Great 
Mogul Baber in 1526. This prince estimated it at the sum of 
the daily maintenance of the whole world—a grand unit of meas- 
urement. “It was beheld by Tavernier among the jewels of Au- 
rungzebe, but reduced by the unskillfulness of the cutter (who, 
perhaps, lost his head over so tremendous a job, and nearly lost 
it afterward very literally) from 793 to 186 carats, the weight it 
possessed in the Exhibition in Hyde Park. At the capture of 
Lahore, during the Sikh mutiny, it fell into the hands of the Brit- 
ish troops, who presented it to the Queen. This diamond has 
been: recat by the famous Coster of Amsterdam, and reduced to 
106 carats; but, instead of being a lustreless mass, scarcely bet- 
ter than rock-crystal, it has become a brilliant, matchless for 
purity and fire. The Cumberland diamond, bought by the city 
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Musirn Net-Cap. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 40 and 41. 


of London for ten thousand pounds, and presented to the con- 
queror of Culloden, was claimed by the crown of Hanover, and 
has recently been restored to it by the Queen. Perhaps Prussia 
has laid hands on it by this time. The Orloff is set in the sceptre 
of the Czars of Russia. It once formed the eye of an idol in a 
Brahmin temple—no unusual office for an Eastern jewel—a fact 
which forms the foundation of Mr. Wilkie Collins's interesting 
novel, ‘*The Moonstone.” It is also said to have been set in the 
famous peacock throne of Nadir Shah. At all events it was 
stolen by a Frenchman, and was eventually purchased by the 
Empress Catharine II., in 1774, for four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand rubles, a pension of twenty thousand rubles, and a patent 
of nobility. The tale of the Pitt Diamond is historical. It was 


Mustin Cap with Litac Risson Trine. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL, Fig. 44. 


bought by the Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, of Pitt, the 
governor of Fort St. George, for one hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand pounds. The stone then weighed 410 carats. Pitt, in a 
pamphlet published to clear his character, asserts that he pur- 
chased it in Golconda; but the couplet of Pope: 

* Asleep and naked as the Indian lay, 

An honest factor stole the gem away,” 

has probably been more extensively circulated. However, the 
gem was really stolen from the Garde Meuble in 1792, and re- 
stored in a mysterious manner. Its cutting cost three thousand 
five hundred pounds, and occupied two years. Napoleon I. wore 
it in the pommel of his sword. The Florentine Brilliant belongs 
to the Emperor of Austria. It is supposed to be one of the gems 
lost at the battle of Garndson by Charles the Bold. It was found 
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by a Swiss soldier, who sold it to a 
lovin. ‘The Piggott Diamond was 
‘ery for thirty thousand pounds, afterwa 

by Rundell & Bridge for six thousand S, 

and disposed of by them at the original price (no 

wonder some jewelers are rich!) to the Pasha 

of Egypt. ‘The present possessor is not known, 
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HOME AGAIN! 
Home again ! Spared the perils of years, 
Spared of rongh seas and rougher lands, 
And I look in your eyes once, once again, 
Hear your voices, and grasp your hands! 


Not changed the least, least bit in the world! 
Not aged a day, as it seems to me! 

The same dear faces—the same dear home— 
All the same as it used to be! 


Ah, here is the garden! Here the limes, 
Still in their sunset green and gold, 
And the level lawn, with the pattern in’t 

Where the grass has been, newly roll'd. 


And ‘here come the rabbits, lumping along— 
No! That’s never the same white doe, 

With the pinky lops and the munching mouth? 
Yet ’tis like her as snow to snow. 


And here's Nep in his old heraldic style, 
Erect, chain-tightening all he can; 

With Topsy, wagging that inch of tail,— 
What, you know me again, old man? 

The pond, where the lilies float and bloom! 
The gold-fish in it, just the same, 

Too fat to stir in the cool—yes, one 
Shoots and gleams, and goes out like flame! 


And yonder’s the tree with the giant’s face, 
Nose and chin against the blue; 

And the two elm-branches here, with still 
Our famous swing between the two! 


No change! Nay, it only seems last night 
That I returned your fond ‘* Good-bys,” 

As I heard the rain drip from the eaves, 
And felt its moisture in my eyes. 


Only last night that you thronged the porch, 
While I choked the words I couldn’t say, 

And poor little Jim’s white face peeped out, 
Dimly seen while I stole away. 


Poor little Jim! In this happy hour - 
His wee, white face our hearts recall, 
And I miss a hand and a voice, and see 

The little crutch against the wall. 


So all life’s sunshine 18 fleck’d with shade, 
So all delight is touch’d with pain, 

So tears of sorrow and tears of joy 
Welcome the wanderer home again! 








PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


OVEREIGNS shift about like common mor- 
tals. The Queen of Belgium is at Spa, where 
she lives in a small house of modest appearance 
with a suite composed only of a lady of honor 
und an equerry. The Queen of England will 
soon go, under the name of the Countess of Kent, 
to Lucerne to dwell there for a time in a villa, 
‘Yhe Empress of Russia, under the title of the 
Countess Borodinski, rises at six o’clock every 
morning to drink th» waters of the Kissingen 
spring; and, lastly, te Empress of the French 
divides her time between presiding over ministe- 
rial councils and lunches on the river brink. On 
Saturday she went to Paris to preside over the 
council; she wore a pearl-gray trailing dress 
with a black lace baschlik, a toque of rice straw 
trimmed with black velvet, and a green embroid- 
ered parasol. On Thursday she promenaded in a 
Lamballe costume of batiste écru, trimmed with 
Valenciennes, with a toque of black straw trim- 
med with black feathers, and a large parasol écru. 
It appears that the Empress is not insensible 
to the delights of a fishing party, and that she 
is fond of going to eat matelote at Platreries, a 
little village near Fontainebleau, where mate /ote 
is made in an inimitable manner, It was Ma- 
dame de Metternich that brought the inn of 
Platreries into fashion. She took the Empress 
there once several years ago, and since then they 
have been there every time they have staid at 
Fontainebleau. They go out in a yacht strictly 
incognita, and without any display. Scarcely 
have they arrived at Platreries when they jump 
into a boat, accompanied by a few chamberlains 
and ordnance officers; both take the oars, and 
they row about while the matelote is cooking by 
a bright fire in the kitchen. ‘The inn is of the 
most primitive kind, with chickens and ducks 
vecking about the door. Mother Julienne, who 
is celebrated for twenty leagues around, insists 
on the honor of waiting with her own hands on 
her noble guests, whom she pretends not to 
know. ‘They take their seats in a little papered 
room, with chintz curtains at the windows, from 
which they can look out on the Seine and the 
smiling landscape round about, and eat merrily 
from coarse earthen-ware, edged with blue, on a 
cloth of dazzling whiteness, the famous matelote, 
the celebrated omelette, and the exquisite fruits 
of the place, of which the celebrated Chasselas, 
the first grape in the world, is not the only one. 
Could Marie Antoinette return to the earth she 
would see all her memories and caprices of Tri- 
anon revived, 

The splendid chateau of Beauregard, at Paris, 
is for sale. ‘The Emperor superintended its en- 
tire construction. It is one of the most com- 
fortable as well as the most luxurious residences 
in the suburbs of Paris. The marvelous furni- 
ture, objects of art, Sévres china, and massive 
silver plate, with which the chateau is filled, are 
beyond description. Beauregard is built on a 
high hill near Versailles, half in the Louis IV. 
and half in the modern style. ‘Two conservato- 
ries, wholly of wrought iron and glass chiseled 











once arrest the attention. The palace is cele- 
‘for the admirable arrangement of its re- 
ion-rooms, and nothing can surpass. its. gal- 
; "y ‘The lower end of the dining-hall is hung 


large Gobelin curtain, which, on 

aside, disclosed two columns of colo 
le, between which is a white marble statue of 
ic, The galerie des fétes is kingly. Twelve 
chandeliers, designed to give light..to 

 ,;pusicians, are hung in basket fashion from 
the my below the middle boas 2 orna- 
mentation is composed of painted pan Sy 
senting allegorical personages larger than life, 
separated by pairs of columns of colored marble. 
The lofty porphyry mantle is supported by cary- 
atides as large as life. ‘The hangings tor the re- 
ception-rooms were manufactured at Lyons espe- 
cially for the castle; that of some of the rooms 
cost twenty thousand francs. Every where are 
seen the letters L. N., initials which consecrate 
the splendid gifts offered by the Emperor to Miss 
Howard, one of the morganatic queens who long 
held him captive, the most beautiful, and the 
most devoted to him, since she loved him at an 
epoch when, an exile at London, he was far from 
foreseeing the high destinies which awaited him 
in France. After the Emperor's marriage she 
espoused Sir Clarence Trelawney. _ She died 
quite suddenly two years ago, in all the lustre 
of a beauty which will remain celebrated. . It 
was thought that the Emperor would her, 
and this might have happened if she had 
children; but, despite the gossip which has con- 
founded her with other personages, it is certain 
that she never had any by him. These details 
may be of interest at this moment, when the 
chateau of Beauregard is about to be sold. As 
by its splendor it could only belong to a prince or 
a Jewish banker, there is reason to fear that it 
will be dismantled. It is said that the King of 
Hanover wishes to buy it. The Count de Bé- 
chevet, to whom it now belongs, asks four million 
francs for it, and on seeing it, no one finds the 
price too high. It has a historic character of its 
own, and the interest of which will increase in 
proportion as time casts a shadow over the se- 
cret phases of contemporaneous history. Do 
not men visit Chambord, attracted most of all by 
the salamandres of King Frangois I. and the 
croissants of the beautiful Diana de Poitiers; do 
they not even go to the pavilion of Louveciennes 
to seek some memories of the wretched Countess 
Du Barry, who was torn thence to lay her head 
on the scaffold. What is gossip to-day will be 
historical to-morrow, and a place must be giv. 
to those personages who are important from their 
position, for while there are sovereigns there will 
be favorites. ELIANE DE Magsy. 





BEEF BROTH. 


ROM Gouffé’s Royal Cookery Book, now 

acknowledged to be the first authority oh 
culinary matters, we extract the following rules 
for making beef broth, that chief among whole- 
some articles of diet: 


Beef Broth is the soul of domestic cookery ; 
it constitutes the most nutritious part of. 
food. Besides being extensively served as soup, 
it is also the basis of numerous preparations : 
such as stews, sauces, purées, etc. It is un- 
doubtedly the best of broths; ranking far above 
other sorts, such as chicken, vegetable, fish, and 
game broths. 

STOCK-POTS. 


The two stock-pots in most general use are, a 
tinned iron one, and a tinned copper one; these 
are the best, being more easily cleaned—a con- 
sideration of great moment; the quality of the 
broth depending upon the cleanliness of the pot 
—two other very general stock-pots, one of cast 
iron, and the other of earthen-ware, are on that 
very account to be discarded. 


INGREDIENTS OF A GOOD SOUP. 


I make a distinction between a broth for ev- 
eryday use and one for extra occasions. 

For the first take: 

14 pound of beef (leg “or shoulder parts), + 
pound of bone (about the quantity included in 
that weight of meat), 34 quarts of water, 1 ounce 
of salt, 1 middle-sized carrot, say 5 ounces, 1 
large onion,, say 5 ounces, with a clove stuck in 
it, 3 leeks, say about 7 ounces, + head of celery, 
say + ounce, 1 middle-sized turnip, say 5 ounces, 
1 small parsnip, say 1 ounce. Garlic is some- 
times added. I do not recommend it; it imparts 
too strong a flavor to the broth, which would, 
for instance, make it unsuitable for the use of 
sick people. 

For the second take: 

8 pounds of beef, 1 pound of bone, 54 quarts 
of water, 2 ounces of salt, 2 carrots, say 10 
ounces, 2 large onions, say 10 ounces, 6 leeks, 
say 14 ounces, 1 head of celery, say 1 ounce, 2 
turnips, say 10 ounces, 1 parsnip, say 2 ounces, 
2 cloves in the onion. 

The soup prodeced under the first recipe will 
be found amply sufficient for four or five persons ; 
if there be only two to partake of it, the remain- 
der will not on that account be lost, as it will do 
for a second time; it will also be useful to have 
at hand, to add tothe sauce when warming up 
the beef. 

THE MEAT FOR SOUP. 


The pieces of beef best adapted for broth are: 
all the different parts of the leg, extending from 
the shin, and including the rump; the upper 
parts of the shoulder, known as gravy beef, are 
also very generally employed—besides producing 
a good broth they make a good bouilli. Never- 
theless, it is admitted that the upper parts of the 
leg produce a more nourishing broth than the 
shoulder. Ribs of beef are also used for broth ; 
they leave a good eating meat, but are not fleshy 
enough to give a savory broth. 





like jewels, are placed at each extremity, and at 


In instances where the bouilli is not required, 


a 
‘broth, 





shin alone is sometimes used; but'I do not rec- 
ommend it, as that part, containing more gelat- 
inous than nutritious substance, does not make a 
good broth. It is, however, well to add about a 
ee eee rump or ribs are used, 

r it will increase the strength of the broth, 
while the latter will, when boiled, make good 


removes. 
Perfect freshness of the meat is indispensable ; 
cng piece of beef would not make good 
or leave a good bouilli, 
MODE -OF PREPARATION, 

The first requisite is a good slow fire: feed 
your stove well with coal, so as not to have to 
replenish it for three hours; and, when you do 
have.to renew the fire, be careful not to hurry 
the boiling, which should always proceed slowly. 
Do not close the pot hermetically, as this would 
prevent the broth being clear. . 

After boning the beef, tie it round with string. 
to keep it together and in s 3 break the 
bones with the cleaver; put the pieces in the pot 
first, then the meat over them; add 34 quarts 
of cold filtered water, and 1 ounce of salt, for 
the small. pot; or, 5% quarts of water, and 2 
ounces of salt, for the large one; put the pot on 
the fire. _When nearly boiling, skim, and add + 
gill of cold water for the small pot, or 1 gill for 
the large one, to accelerate the rising of the scum. 
Repeating this Sleration about three times will 
secure a clear and limpid appearance to the 
broth ; add then the vegetables indicated above, 
and, as soon as boiling recommences, remove the 
pot to the stove corner, let it remain there sim- 
mering for four or five hours, according to the 
quantity. The fire should be kept steady all the 
time, so that a slight but continual ebullition 
take place. 

When the broth is done, take out the meat, 
and put it on a dish; taste the broth, and, if any 
additional salt be required, add it—but only at 
the last moment, when the soup is poured in the 
tureen, it being best to keep the stock of light 
seasoning, as this will always increase in warm- 
ing up and reducing for sauces. 


SKIMMING THE FAT. 


Freeing the broth from fat is one of the essen- 
tial points to be observed for its preservation; it 
should be done with a spoon while the pot is 
boiling on the stove-corner. The fat can be 
made useful for frying purposes by clarifying it 
on a slow fire for about an hour, and then strain- 
ing through the gravy-strainer. 


REMARKS ON THE VEGETABLES. FOR BROTH. 


The vegetables add amazingly to the flavor of 
the broth ; but they should not remain in the pot 
a minute longer than necessary to be well cooked, 
as they will otherwise absorb some of the flavor 
of the broth—a fact easily proved by tasting them 
when they have thus been allowed to linger in the 
broth after their proper cooking. It will then be 
found that they have taken much of the richness 
of the broth, of course to the latter’s detriment. 

In spring and summer, vegetables, being ten- 
der, cook more rapidly ; it is therefore necessary 
to make proper allowance for the difference of 
seasons. 

COLORING OF THE BROTH—CARAMEL. 


It is generally required, with reason, that broth 
should be of a rich, golden color; although not 
really better.on that account, it pleases the eye— 
always a desirable end in cookery. ‘The essential 
point in coloring broth is not to alter its flavor ; 
I therefore advise those who value its quality 
never to use burnt onions, carrots, or similar in- 
gredients, which only impart an acrid and disa- 
greeable taste. 

The only innocuous coloring substance is cara- 
mel, or burnt sugar, prepared in the following 
manner: Put in a copper pan $ pound of pounded 
sugar; stir it over the fire with a wooden spoon; 
when the sugar is thoroughly melted, keep it 
boiling very slowly for.a quarter of an hour, leav- 
ing the spoon in to stir occasionally. When the 
sugar attains a very dark brown color, add 1 
quart of cold water; boil for twenty minutes on 
the stove-corner ; let cool, strain; and keep ready 
for use in well-corked and perfectly clean bottles. 
Good caramel should be of a dark brown color ; 
if allowed to boil too quickly it will become black 
and impart a bad color. With this caramel color 
the broth only in the soup-tureen when wanted ; 
it is better to keep the stock of its natural color 
for poulette sauce, blanquettes, etc.. It is always 
easy at any time to add coloring to it. 


PRESERVATION OF THE BROTH. 


The first requisite in order to preserve broth 
is to clear it entirely of fat, and strain it carefully ; 
let it cool thoroughly before putting it away, and 
keep it in a cool place, without covering it. In 
winter it will keep sweet for two or three days. 
In summer it is necessary to boil it up daily and 
put it by in a very clean vessel. 


ON PROLONGED COOKING. 


With reference to broth I have often been 
asked the following question : 

‘* Would not seven or eight hours’ boiling pro- 
duce a broth of more savor and better quality 
than five hours?” to which I answer: ‘‘ By no 
means; after a certain time, when the meat is 
thoroughly cooked, it has parted with all its nu- 
tritive principles and flavor ; and leaving it in the 
broth after that will rather tend to deteriorate 
than improve it; thus, to produce good broth, 
the meat should be done to a nicety—neither too 
much nor too little.” 

I indicate five hours’ boiling for the larger 
quantity—but it must be understood that this is 
not an invariable rule; I have given the average 
time required, but it of course depends on the 
age and quality of the meat. ‘To ascertain when 
the meat is cooked, try it, after four or five hours’ 
boiling, with a trussing-needle; if this goes in 
easily, the beef is cooked, and the broth has ar- 
rived at perfection ; further boiling will but spoil it. 





THE LIGHTS ON GWYNETH’S 
HEAD. 
L 


tide was out, and the air that blew over 
the long stretch of yellow sand was ve 

fresh, and gentle, too, for March, which month 
does not always come in like a lion, but some- 
times inverses the. proverb. ‘There was a boat 
high and dry on the beach; there was something 
that looked like fishing-nets; and there were 
two or three figures dotted about the sands. 

All this Lucy Fernham saw from the drawing- 
room windows of the big, irregularly built house 
which stood in its own grounds, nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile inland, and which belonged to Sir 
Trevor Pole, master of the Redfield pack. There 
were a good many guests assembled in that draw- 
ing-room, and of these Lucy knew that she was 
the star and centre. She would have told you 
so very bitterly. She remembered, only twelve 
months ago, looking out of a cottage window on 
a wilder coast than this, and being supercilious- 
ly questioned respecting the road by one of these 
very gentlemen who paid court to her so defer- 
entially now. Neither, as a queen, did she al- 
ways spare her subjects. 

‘You must remember, my lord,” she would 

say to Lord Charles Fairstairs, ‘‘just such a 
coast-line as that, with the bits of white flecking 
it, down at Gwyneth’s Head, you know, where 
you lost your way.” 
_ And my lord would fidget and stammer, and 
mutter internally ‘‘the deuce!” and outwardly 
twist the thing into the most winning of compli- 
ments. For Lucy was an heiress. I don’t think 
she was any happier for that. Sometimes the 
fact seemed to have got into her life and poison- 
ed it. It was always before her. She‘read it 
even in the invitation of Sir Trevor and Lady 
Pole, for had they not a son? And was not Sir 
Trevor notoriously half-ruined by the fox-hounds? 
She read it in the group of gentlemen that always 
gathered round her; in the deference which poor 
quiet Lady Pole showed to her; andgshe saw it, 
plainer than ever, in the tall figure-of her uncle, 
Mr. Geoffry Fernham, as he came through the 
folding-doors of the inner drawing-room, smiling 
when he caught her eye. 

He was a wonderful old gentleman; straight 
as a dart, his hair quite white, his manners per- 
fect, and his wealth fabulous. This was the ac- 
cepted version of him. No one knew exactly 
where he had originally sprung from, or, indeed, 
much about him. Venturous theorists affirmed 
that his money was the result of mercantile spec- 
ulations; others, that it had descended to him 
in the form of large estates in North America. 
But, at any rate, it doesn’t so much matter where 
money comes from, if it is an existing fact; and 
Geoftry Fernham’s social status was unquestion- 
ed. He went every where; was rather deferred 
to than patronized; and if, through age and un- 
confessed infirmity, his popularity had at all 
threatened to decrease, he had recently sent it 
up above its former level by adopting his niece, 
and causing it to be understood that she was his 
sole heiress. 

As he came through the folding-doors this 
evening he saw Lucy, as usual, like a queen 
holding a little court, and rather tired of it, just 
glancing toward him as he made his way with 
his accustomed quiet grace to a prie-diew near 
her. For this extraordinary old man never 
lounged, or if he did, no one ever saw him do it. 

They were talking about the Redfield hounds, 
and the next day’s meet at the Cross Roads, 
which was to be the last meet of the season. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Fernham, ‘‘that’s a place 
where they would have buried a suicide some 
years ago—for punishment, I suppose. It’s 
odd.” 


Nobody liked the interruption, unless, per- 
haps, it was Lucy herself; but young Trevor 
Pole, out of politeness, asked, ‘‘ What is odd, 
Mr. Fernham ?” 

‘The prejudice that existed—and still exists 
—against suicide. Death is generally a painful 
word,” said Mr. Fernham, carelessly, as though 
to him all words were alike; ‘‘ but of all deaths 
the one called.natural must be the most terrible. 
In your own hands the work would be instanta- 
neous, and, properly managed, painless ; taking 
place at the very moment when life ceases to 
have any thing to offer in return for the burden 
of living. ‘There was rather a good story in 
‘Blackwood touching on this. It’s a long time 
ago, and was only the story of a dream. A very 
sensible dream, though. Suppose a man—take 
Sir Trevor here, for instance—has had his day, 
enjoyed all his good things in his time, and has 
now only to give up to his son, and sink into in- 
significance. Well, instead of dragging on the 
shadow of a life that was once good, suppose he 
ceases to be. ‘There is no necessity to use hard 
words. He might simply cease to be. No one 
need inquire about him. He was; his son is. 
There is great simplicity in the theory.” 

Mr. Fernham looked up as he finished, saw 
the discomfort and.perplexity on the faces around 
him, and his own lost its dreamy, abstracted ex- 
pression, - 

‘But you were speaking of the meet,” he 
said. ‘It will be a splendid day for it, You 
can see that the sun will set without a cloud, 
and the wind is as it should be. Lucy, you will 
ride?” 

“To see them throw off,” replied Miss Fern- 
ham. i : 

There was a chorus of exclamations at this 
from the gentlemen. ; 

Mr. Fernham listened, and one white hand 
shaded *his mouth. I think that the curl on 
Lucy’s lip might have found its reflection there, 
only without bitterness. Bitterness involves, to 
a certain extent, suffering ; and in Geoffry Fern- 
ham’s creed it was not worth while to exalt the 
little amusements of social life into channels for 
irritation. 
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‘¢ Perhaps Lucy is right,” said the old man. 
‘¢She doesn’t care for leaping, and I do not. I 
was mad enough in my young days, but now—” 

‘There’s not likely to be a leap worth the 
name in to-morrow’s run,” interposed Trevor 
Pole, Jun. For which speech his guests and 
companion courtiers could have broken him 
upon the wheel, for why not, at least, make-be- 
lieve there were gallant things to be done? 

‘* Unless they take the Mallet’s Collar,” put in 
Sir Trevor. 

‘¢That reminds me,” said his son, ‘‘I met 
Archer Denison prowling about the Mallet’s Col- 
lar this morning. I asked him here, Sir.” 

A dead silence followed this speech. It was 
certain that Miss Fernham had looked up with 
a sudden change of countenance at the name 
young Pole uttered; but that might have been 
mere accident. Any how, there ran through 
the courtiers an instinctive feeling of jealousy 
and dislike to the new-comer. Each one of 
them flattered himself that he was getting on so 
well with the heiress, and here was, at least, a 
possible rival. Had she known him before? 
What made her turn so pale when his name was 
mentioned? ‘The evening had grown dull, and 
couldn’t recover itself. Lord Charles was con- 
signing Mr. Denison to a broken neck over the 
Mallet’s Collar; Sir Harry Dedham anathema- 
tized him as a pushing bore; and little Brandt— 


so called because he measured some six feet three 


—apostrophized him as a conceited jackass. 

Lord Charles Fairstairs smoked a good deal 
that night, enveloped in a wonderful suit of 
green velvet, slightly dimmed; but he only ask- 
ed one question—viz., ‘Can he ride?” 

‘To which Mr. ‘Trevor Pole, as soon as he un- 
derstood the pronoun, replied most satisfactorily, 
‘“‘Who? Archer Denison? Not he. At least, 
I should gay not. He’s a capital fellow, and all 
that, but he’s had a different training from ours. 
He’s goingiin for an R.A., you know.” 

Altogether, I would not have given much for 
Archer Denison’s chance, if his day’s enjoy- 
ment had at all depended upon the new acquaint- 
ances to whom he was about to be introduced ; 
but it did not. Sir Trevor Pole, standing at the 
breakfast - room window with a dog-whip in his 
hand the next morning, saw his new visitor 
sauntering about on the lawn with the two 
Fernhams, and he threw up the window in a 
temper. 

‘* Why can’t they mount?” he said to his son, 
who leaned against the window with a cigar in 
his mouth. ‘And why haven’t you made the 
most of your chances there, Trevor? I can tell 
you I am hard enough pressed ; and Lucy Fern- 
ham is worth winning, by all accounts, instead 
of leaving her to those dandies, and now bring- 
ing down this Denison to add to the num- 
ber. 

** And cut them all out,” added young Pole, 
through his teeth. 

‘¢‘T must give up the hounds,” said the bar- 


onet. 

‘*T shall be sorry for that.” 

‘¢ Lucy Fernham sings with you, rides with 
you, flirts—” 

Trevor broke into a laugh, and puffed out a 
cloud of smoke. Now the baronet couldn't 
smoke himself, and hated tobacco, so he drew 
back a little, and said, peevishly, ‘‘ But if you 
addle your brains with a detestable narcotic the 
first thing in the morning, no wonder others get 
before you.” ° : 

Trevor straightened himself and flung away 
his half-finished cigar. 

“‘Lucy Fernham doesn’t flirt, Sir; that’s a 
mistake. She condescends to let a fellow weary 
her. I believe Denison is an old acquaintance— 
knew her when she was poor, and that sort of 
thing. It doesn’t matter whom she marries, 
however, since it certainly won’t be me.” 

“‘Yet you might have a chance if we join 
forces for Italy, which we are sure to do. I 
shall go to economize.” 

“So does Mr. Fernham,” said Trevor, with a 
laugh. 

The baronet laughed too. , 

‘*See that our economy isn't after his fashion, 
that’s all. I can’t afford it, Here comes Glad- 
iator; you take care of him, Trevor; he’s too 
good for you.” 

“‘Tll take care,” replied Trevor, nodding to 
the compliment. 

Once fairly on the road, Mr. Denison fell back 
from his place at Lucy’s side, and kept behind. 
He knew that he had been a good rider years 
ago; but he knew also that Miss Fernham had 
no idea whether he was or not, and he watched 
her rather curiously, At first she rode on in- 
differently enough; but at a point which brought 
the Cross Roads in sight she just turned her 
head and gave one glance at his general appear- 
ance. 

“‘T’d give something to know what she thinks 
of it,” said Mr. Denison to himself. ‘‘ Not that 
it matters tome though.” 

And there were the hounds dotted about 
among the yellow, gorse, and the horsemen 
lighting it up with bits of vivid scarlet which it 
is the fashion to call pink—and on the horizon 
to the right the long low coast-line of dull red 
sand ; and in front the purple moor. 

‘* It’s worth coming to see,” said Sir Trevor. 
‘Take my advice, Miss Fernham, and follow 
the hunt. It won’t take you into any mischief 
to-day.” 

Somebody interrupted him to ask a qyestion 
about the earthstoppers, and when he turned 
round again Lucy was in front with her uncle 
and Archer Denison. 

‘*T thought Treyor said he couldn’t ride,” 
muttered the baronet. ‘‘ He shouldn’t have had 
the bay if I had known.” 

But whatever Lucy meant to do, Mr. Denison 
had no intention of being in at the death. At 
the first check he found himself still close to the 
Fernhams, and looking on while some dozen 


sty, 





horsemen craned their necks over a fence in 
front. One by one they reached the weakest 
point, looked, and rode on. Mr. Denison saw 
Lucy watching: them with a gleam of expecta- 
tion that faded into something like actual sad- 
ness as each one turned away. 

“‘T'll do this one leap,” he. thought; ‘and 
then go home.” 

‘*Use the snaffle,” said Mr. Fernham, who 
was looking at him; ‘‘not the curb. The old 
bay is plucky, but I’ve ridden her and know her 
tricks. She'll swerve at the whip and answer to 
the spur.” 

Archer nodded and took the leap. After this 
the hunt saw no more of him. He turned the 
plucky old bay, much against the equine will, and 
rode slowly home. He got his sketch-book, and 
wandered off along the shore and over the rocks, 
till the sun began to sink, and the sound of the 
sea to get fainter as it crept away. He was 
thinking of many things: of his profession and 
its greatness ; of the hollowness of the world, and 
the poor pitiful dreams which, after all, only mock 
us with their false coloring. And, turning sud- 
denly round a sharp rock, he found himself face 
to face with Lucy Fernham and stopped. 

At first they stood looking at each other with- 
out a word; then something came over Archer 
Denison which he could not control; a sort of 
brief madness, it seemed to him afterward, and 
he put out his hand and said, softly, *‘ Lucy!” 

She just looked at him and sat down on a big 
boulder, covering her face. 

**Don’t, Archer! It’s like the sound of the 
sea on Gwyneth’s Head. Oh, how I wish I was 
back again!” 

‘¢ Back again where, Lucy ?” 

‘In the dear old cottage with my aunt—my 
duenna, as you used to call her, you naughty 
boy! But I forgot,” said Lucy, getting up with 
a forlorn resumption of her dignity, ‘‘I am Miss 
Fernham, and you are Mr. Denison. Richard 
isn’t himself any more. I feel like the little girl 
in Punch, Archer. The world is hollow, and 
my doll stuffed with saw-dust ; so, if you please, 
I'd like to be a nun.” 

Archer might have laughed at the plaintiveness 
of the poor little unthroned queen, but he saw 
Mr. Fernham at alittle distance; and so he said, 
hastily, ‘‘ Lucy, you called me a naughty boy 
just now. Think me a boy, if you will; your 
brother, for instance. I want to know if you are 
aware what you are doing; if you understand all 
these devoted slaves of yours?” 

‘*T understand that they want my money,” 
said Lucy, simply. 

‘* And since they can not all have it, may an 
old friend ask which is the favored one?” 

Lucy was silent a little, and then she said: 

‘**T am very miserable, Archer.” 

‘6 Why 2” 

‘* Because I have learned to doubt. If any 
one is kind to me I think at once it is ‘money.’ 
It’s very shocking, I know, but I can’t help it. 
I can not believe in any one. Now what do you 
think of me? I am worldly, of course, and you 
give me up. This is another thing the hateful 
money has done for me.” 

‘*Lucy,” said Archer, ‘‘when you and I picked 
mosses in the Kentish woods last May you were 
as poor as I was.” 

“Well.” 

“Well. Things are changed. I do not give 
you up; it is the other way. Iam poor. Are 
you quite certain that this universal doubt of 
yours would never, in any case, touch me?” 

The painful red came up into Lucy’s face. 


‘*T—I am sure of nothing, I believe. How 
can I be sure?” 

*¢ Good-by !” said Archer. 

‘“‘Not yet. Not in that way, Archer! Con- 


sider; my lesson has been ‘ Non e vero’ so long, 
and I have learned it so well!” 

‘** Good-by !” repeated Archer. 

‘ At least we are friends ?” 

Archer could not answer, for Mr. Fernham 
had come up, and shaking off a rather odd, for- 
eign-looking individual with a polite ‘‘ Poste re- 
stante, Napoli, for the next fortnight; afterward 
Rome,” and speaking a few matter-of-fact words 
to the artist, he walked off with his niece. 

At the drive gate he paused. 

**You have known this Mr. Denison before, 
Lucy ?” 

‘© Yes,” 

‘¢ But then he is poor.” 

‘He is—” 

A half smile on her uncle’s lip checked her. 

‘*Never mind,” said Mr. Fernham. ‘“‘ He is 
a pheenix, no doubt. But, Lucy, I did not bring 
you away from Gwyneth’s Head to give you to 
a struggling artist.” : 

It was on Lucy’s lips to say, “‘I wish you had 
left me there ;” but she refrained. 

“Listen to me,” proceeded Mr. Fernham. ‘‘I 
have put you in a position to choose for your- 
self. Choose well, if possible; at any rate, 
choose. I want to see you married before I— 
die.” 

The word came with difficulty ; it was hateful 
to him; it embodied the sublime climax of that 
suffering from which all his life he had sought to 


(ee he finished, ‘‘we will talk no 
more of it now. See, there are the lights spring- 
ing up. Let us go in.” 

Archer Denison, glancing toward Lucy that 
night, went off into a fit of abstract contempla- 
tion of the girl who had sat on a big boulder 
only a few hours ago, and covered her face. It 
was altogether different now: she was holding 
her court, far away above him ; bestowing her fa- 
vors with tolerable equality upon Lord Charles, 
Sir Harry, and Colonel Brandt, Trevor Pole look- 
ing darkly on. For Mr. Denison she had not a 
word; and he could not know that she would go 
to her room with a sore heart when it was all 
over, to look out toward the sea creeping back 
again, and cry for the days that were dead. 
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*¢ Let us go into the cou re, uncle, 
This is too like the Ladies* 3. only for the 
flowers.” 

Mr. Fernham had taken rooms on a breezy 
primo piano, co. always to economize, 
and keeping the joke up with immense enjoy- 
ment. He had escorted the untraveled English 
girl among the lions with praiseworthy industry, 
amply repaid, as he told her, by the sight of her 
fresh enjoyment. They had been through Cas- 
tellamare to Sorrento and ‘‘ done” Tasso’s house ; 
they had walked the paved streets of Pompeii, 
heard all about the skeleton of the priest before 
his altar, with the sacrificial knife still in the 
bony fin the fountains in mosaic; the 
temples and the great amphitheatre, which young 
Trevor Pole said made him wonder if his horse 
Gladiator was being properly attended to. They 
had submitted to be half choked with sulphurous 
clouds at the top of Vesuvius, and had inspected 
the ‘‘ Devil’s Kitchen.” For Lucy’s sake Mr. 
Fernham had even mounted again the hundreds 
of steps to St. Elmo and San Martino—and now 
he was riding, rather wearily, if the truth must 
be told, beside her in the Villa Reale, watching 
the carriages creep on, three abreast, and the ex- 
aggerated ‘‘ swelldom” of the exquisites who rode 
at a shail’s pace beside them. And with the 
Fernhams there was the Redfield party over 
again—-the English milord Charles, the little 
soldier, and the baronet. No one knew why 
they had all fancied Naples at this peculiar time ; 
each of them agreed that it was ‘‘odd;” and 
each of them sneered at the others for persever- 
ing idiots who had no chance. 

**T'll tell you where we'll go,” said Mr. Fern- 
ham, suddenly. ‘‘ Lucy, we'll drive to-morrow 
to—” 


Lucy, bringing her sunny head so close that it 
almost touched his white one, whispered, ‘‘ Hush! 
I don’t want these men. We'll go alone; you 
and I.” 

And they went alone, along the coast to Baiz, 
Pozzuoli, and the smoking Solfatara ; till Mr. 
Fernham, suddenly putting his hand into his 
breast-pocket, said, ‘‘ My dear, I forgot; here is 
a letter for you. You shall read it here, by the 
little Lake d’Agnano—it’s pretty, is it not?—and 
I'll go away while you enjoy it. I wanted to sce 
this place once again; to say good-by to it,” he 
added, looking at her with an odd mixture of 
melancholy and jest. ‘‘ Lucy, I have hated suf- 
fering all my life, but I did suffer here, once; 
py up there among the trees there is a memento 
of it.” 

At another time Lucy might have puzzled her- 
self a little over this speech; but she held her 
letter in her hand, and knew that the writing was 
Archer Denison’s. While she read it ; while two 
tears gathered in her eyes, but never fell; while 
the beautiful little lake was blurred, and its em- 
erald setting a dismal mass, Lucy went back a 
year of her life, blotting out the interval with that 
passionate despair which is so vain and so intol- 
erable. Archer had sent her only a few foolish 
verses, but they sounded to her like a farewell 
forever. Moreover they came from Gwyneth’s 
Head; and she knew that he must have seen the 
letter which she had written to her aunt in the 
first flush of her pleasure in the scenes which al- 
ready were beginning to weary her. Angry that 
he should have seen this; angry with him, with 
herself, with every body, she read the lines again, 
thinking that she would tear them up into small 
bits and fling them into the lake: 


‘So orange and myrtle are fair for you, 

And your northern eye can gaze 

On a wave half dark with shimmering blue, 
Half steeped in a golden haze. 

And your cup is filled to the brim, you say, 
Filled with life’s sweetest wine ; 

Thus I take from your hand, so far away, 
A sting you can not divine. 

For your sunlit wave creeps chilly and slow 
To break on a northern shore ; 

I would it had parted us long ago 
For ever and evermore. 


‘Your dreams are among the clustering vine 

That fringes some southern bay; 

Shall I tell you now what I see in mine 
As I read your words to-day? 

The shadows that fall from a feathery tree, 
On a Kentish lawn to play, 

That are touching your cheek so tenderly 
With the softest kiss of May. 

But when I see it, dull grows my pen, 
And weary my heart, and sore; 

And I wish the wave had parted us then 
For ever and evermore. 


‘Your hair is touched with the glimmering gold 

As the shadows come and go; 

Like memory’s light on a story told 
In the twilight, long ago. 

From the dear, dear life that was all a dream, 
I turn to your words again ; 

And my heart, where sweet lay the golden gleam, 
Grows chill with a sudden pain. 

For the wave is between us now, you say, 
Since the fair May dream is o’er; 

I would it had swept us apart that day 
For ever and evermore.” 


‘*Well, Lucy, you have been long enough 
over it. I hope it’s a proposal.” 

Lucy folded her paper with wonderful calm- 
ness, considering that a moment before she had 
meant to tear it up and throw it into the lake. 

‘© No, uncle.” 

A shadow passed over Geoffry Fernham’s 
face. ‘There were few of his acquaintances and 
enviers who would not have started back aghast 
from the thoughts and speculations which had 
occupied him during that solitary stroll. It was 
not his habit, however, to indulge in unpleasant 
reflections ; so he shook them off and said, good- 
humoredly, ‘‘ Lucy, I wish you would make up 
your mind. Here are four suitors at your feet ; 
honorable, true men, holding good positions. 
They may not be very clever, but what of that? 
They are average. I was considered above that, 


and what has my cleverness done for me? I 





shall go out of the world without the regret of a 
single soul. Mind, I am not mowrning over this 
My object has been to enjoy to the very full all 
that life could offer, and I have done so. ‘The 
question is not concerning me, however, but you. 
These gentlemen are all in love with you, Lucy.” 
@ “‘ With your heiress, Sir,” said Lucy, involun- 
tarily. 

Mr. Fernham smiled—a very odd smile, that 
ve seemed to give a ghastly look to his 

ce. 

‘* At any rate they are my friends. They are 
going on with me to Rome. I should like you 
to be civil to them.” 

‘*T will be civil to them.” 

**T wish you would like Lord Charles. He’s 
a very good sort of fellow. Try, Lucy. Hith- 
erto, you have done nothing but queen it, but 
that can not go on. I have motives for wishing 
to see you settled. Give Lord Charles a chance, 
my dear.” 

Lucy did not answer, but she crushed Archer 
Denison’s envelope into her pocket rather sav- 
agely. Yes, she would be civil to her uncle’s 
friends. After all, he had some right to com- 
plain of her. She would forget all about her past 
life and the little cottage at Gwynéth’s Head ; and 
as to Archer, it was worse thar childish to wear 
a sore heart for a man who openly declared that 
he wished they had never met. 

So Lucy tutored herself into subjection, and 
tried to like Lord Charles. He was good-na- 
tured and attentive; she could not help seeing 
that her will was law to him. She wanted to 
get to Rome in time for the Easter splendor, and 
he managed this for her. He even went with 
her to hear the music in the Sistine Chapel, and 
the first Miserere in St. Peter’s, though he hated 
music, and couldn’t see the use of being made 
miserable by such melancholy sounds; and on 
Easter-day he, constitutionally an indolent man, 
submitted to stand from eight o’clock till twelva 
in St. Peter’s, to hear the Pope celebrate High 
Mass. Lucy might have seen the hopeless wea- 
riness in his face if she had thought of him, but 
she did not. From the blast of silver clarions 
which heralded the Pope’s entrance, to the mo- 
ment when the papal troops drew up in the Pi- 
azza outside, under the balcony from which the 
benediction was to be pronounced, she forgot all 
about her companions. : 

As for my lord, he never spoke to her; the 
dead silence of so dense a throng had something 
awful about it to him; and when the cannon 
sounded from the Castle of St. Angelo, and the 
seventy or eighty thousand kneeling figures rose 
up after the Pope’s blessing, he, stolid English- 
man as he was, almost joined in the huzzas that 
followed, so great was his relief that the thing 
was over. It was at this moment that Lucy, 
starting from him, uttered a sudden cry: 

** Archer, Archer—I am so glad!” 

She checked herself at once, but Lord Charles 
had heard; had recognized that ‘‘snob” of an 
artist, and seen his face light up. 

** Are you glad?” said Archer. ‘‘So am I 
then. It's a strange place to meet in, is it not?” 

He was holding her hand still, and Lucy, 
hardly knowing what to do, turned with a slight 
gesture of introduction to Lord Charles. 

**How de do, Mr.—ah—Densil?” said his 
lordship. ‘‘ Impressive sight, I suppose. Can’t 
say I care very much for it, myself. Stage trick- 
ery, rather.” 

*¢ You will call, Archer,” broke in Lucy, hast- 
ily. ‘‘ We are on the Piazza di Spagna, and—” 

‘*Thank you, but I’m afraid I must be a very 
unsocial animal just now. I am going to shut 
myself up and work hard; harder than such 
happy fellows as you, my lord, know any thing 
about.” 

Lucy swallowed the little sting of pain, anger, 
and self-contempt, as best she could. 

‘© Well,” she said, indifferently, ‘‘I dare say 
you are right. Good-by!” 

** Good-by !” 

My lord, walking sulkily by Lucy’s side, made 
a solemn resolution that before the day was overt 
he would have his answer, let it be what it might. 
Months afterward he used to reflect what a lucky 
chance it was for him that Miss Fernham turned 
restive on the score of propriety, and insisted on 
dragging poor meek Lady Pole with her to the 
evening illumination of St. Peter’s. 

Mr. Fernham had been out all day, no one 
knew where. He came in before they started, 
and went straight up to his niece, drawing her 
on one side. 

“Settle it with my lord to-night, Lucy.” 

He spoke in such a strange tone that she look- 
ed up at him and started at the dead whiteness 
of his face. 

** You are ill,” she said. 

He laughed. 

‘*T never was ill in my life. Don’t you take 
fancies, Lucy, but go, and come back to me— 
that is, come back to-night Lady Charles Fair- 
stairs elect.” ’ 

But Lucy was both tired and excited, and in 
no mood to take any notice of my lord’s efforts 
to draw her into a confidential dialogue. ‘There 
was, or she thought there was, something op- 
pressive in the air; and she will never again 
think of that broad temple of fire against the 
starless sky without the shudder of a nameless 
terror creeping over her. She was haunted all 
the time by the strange white face that had look- 
ed down at her and laughed; and she was glad 
when Lady Pole confessed to being tired, and 
they turned homeward. 

Lucy did not know what she was afraid of, 
but she was afraid. When she had said good- 
night to Lady Pole, and seen her walk away with 
my lord, she stopped a moment to still the un- 
usual beating of her Heart, and to tell herself that 
it was the heat, and the fatigue, and excitement 
of the day. ‘Then she went into her own room 
to take off her bonnet; and from thence to the 
drawing-room. No one was there. A small 


**T will not go out.” 
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field, when she sent him away ; the vast kneeling 
crowd in the piazza outside St. Peter’s, and a 
white-haired old man in a balcony uttering the 
Easter benediction. If she could but have had 
a small part of her life back again! But now it 
was too late; he would never know how true she 
had been in reality to her old faith in him; and 
here, underneath the lights on Gwyneth’s Head, 
was to be the end of all! -- ; 

“Lucy, wake up! There’s no danger now.” 

A great shout rose up from the’hitherto silent 
crowd; there was a swaying to and fro toward 
the wooden steps of the landing-stage ; ‘a police- 
man or. two to keep off the press ; and a few mo- 
ments after that a voice she had never thought 
to hear again was speaking to her, and a hand 
whose touch somehow brought back the Kentish 
lawn was holding her own. 

They did not talk much. The wind howled 
after them, and the roar and slush of the mad 





sea on the shingle would have drowned any voice 
of ordinary pitch. But Aunt Rachel was a dis- 
creet old lady; once within the familiar room 
at the little cottage she turned to Archer Deni- 
son, putting on her spectacles and looking him 
ae as if he had been a natural curiosity, and 
said: - 

**So you have been hunting every where for 
the runaway! What simpletons men are, to be 
sure! Asif the Poles, or any such people, would 
care about her now! But, Archer, she isn’t sat- 
isfied with Gwyneth now. She wants to go gal- 
livanting off as a governess. It’s all a pretense, 
Iknow. She has had a taste of grand life, and 
wants more. But there, I'll go away. See if 
you can make her hear reason.” 

Archer Denison sat silent for a minute looking 
at the lights which he had once thought he never 
should reach. 

**Old Gwyneth gave me a rough welcome,” 
he said. ‘‘ You didn’t think I was in the boat, 
Lucy ?” 

‘*T didn’t think about it. Iknew. Some one 
gave me a glass, and I saw you.” 

‘Were you frightened ?” 

She hesitated a little, and then said, ‘‘ No.” 





| my letter last week ?” 
‘© Yes, I had your letter.” 


used to be happy enough with Aunt Rachel.” 
upon her. I am older now, and I am able—” 
be-a burden upon me, Lucy ?” 


not.” 


“*T don’t believe you;-I won’t.. You know 
why I didn’t come to you in Rome? You got 
‘What is all this about governessing? You 
‘*'That is no reason why I should be a burden 
“Yes, a valiant woman. Will you come and 


Lucy answered, readily enough, ‘‘ No, I will 





But he only laughed. 
**T am not afraid of you now. You were al- 
most my promised wife before they made an 
heiress of you, and nearly spoiled a good man’s 
life—that’s mine, you know. But you can not 
doubt me now; there’s nothing to doubt about: 
no motive but the old one. I’m not so very poor, 
Lucy, and am rich in hope. What do you say 2” 
‘*Well, have you settled it?” inquired the 
spectacles, round the door. 

‘© Yes,” replied Mr. Denison. 

‘* And she is not going to be a governess among 
the pomps and vanities ?” 

‘*No; she is going to marry a man of genius; 
to be great some time. And we are not going 
to travel about any more just now. When we 
go to Italy next you shall go with us, Aunt Ra- 
chel; but for the present—this is a very aristo- 
cratic place, you know, in the season—we shall 
be content to settle down under Gwyneth’s warn- 
ing lights.” 
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He. The music stirs, her footstep flies, 
Sue. So near, so dear! I meet his eyes, 
He. Her beauty swims before my eyes, 
Sue. He sees not through my love’s disguise ; 
He. I clasp her mine to win and wear 
Sue. Whirld through the dance alone I dare, 
He. So near, so dear—so false, so fair! 


? Sur. To meet his sigh upon the air. 


He. Her voice has music’s changeful key, 
Sue. No other’s voice so dear to me, 

He. The airy dance less light than she; 
Sue. No other noble, true as he; 

He. I gaze and mark as on she flies, 
Sue. All else around me fades or dies, 
He. Another’s image in her eyes. 

Sue. Deep in my soul his image lies, 


He. "Mid dazzling light and sounding strain, 
Sue. Torn from his side my days are vain, 
He. We move united once again, 

Sue. Gold is but dross, and life a pain; 

He. But when the ray, the tone depart 

Sue. But oh! the world is strong to part 
He. Fly hand from hand, and heart from heart. 
Sue. True hand from hand, true heart from heart. 


He. Then bid the harp be strung once more, 
Sue. The music dies, the spell is o’er, 

He. Gleam, dazzling roof and shining floor! 
Sue. He so shall clasp me never more. 

He. Wake, wake the light and sound the strain, 
Sue, I dream his heaven of love in vain, 
He. Oh! let me dream her mine again! 
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THE LIGHTS ON GWYNETH'S HEAD, 


pan of coals smouldertd on a tripod on one 
table; for Mr. Fernham was chilly in spite of 
the warm weather. A taper still burned upon a 
smaller table; and there was a smell of sealing- 
wax in the room. Going up to this latter table 
she saw a neat pile of papers tied together and 
labeled ; and near them a note addressed to her- 
self, in her uncle’s hand. 

Still fighting off that strange terror of she knew 
not what, Lucy broke this open and read it : 

“My prar Lvoy,—I have been a consistent man 
all my life. When I took you from your aunt I 
promised to leave you all I had. So Ido; and it is 
—nothing. 

“There is only enongh to pay my debts. I have had 
money, and have used it—to purchase every good thing 
which the world could sell. I saw you when my pop- 
ularity was a little failing; and I adopted you, as the 

hrase is, for three reasons. I should thereby regain 
mportance, experience a novel sensation, and make 
a good match for my niece. If I have not done this 
last, it has been your fault, not mine. And my money 
is gone. I thought it would have lasted longer, but it 
is gone. I have always determined that when life 
could no more give me the full measure to which I 
am accustomed, I would know no meaner portion. I 
would cease to be. If you have neglected your chances 
with Lord Charles, and willfully thrown him over, I 
can not helpit. I havestill done yon no harm. And 
in that case go back to your mother’s sister; you are 
no worse off than the g rl whom I took away and to 
whom I have given at least one brilliant year in her 
life. Good-by! I am about to lock myself into my 
room. You need take no steps. I have borne about 
with me for years the means of a death, painless— 
even luxurious—and certain. 

**Your uncle, now—when you read this, no one !” 


In the morning all Rome was talking about 
the Piazza di Spagna, and the English milord 
who was rich and yet not rich; who had de- 
stroyed himself. And in a fortnight’s time, be- 
fore Lucy had recovered from the shock of the 
most terrible thing that had ever happened to 
her, there lay on her table three of the thin- 
nest possible bits of pasteboard, with ‘‘P. P. 
C.” scrawled at the bottom of each. Out of 
the four faithful and devoted knights, only Tre- 
vor Pole had asked permission to see her, and 
offer her his clumsy sympathy and his good-by 
in person. And day after day, in sore bitterness 
and desolation, there came up in Lucy’s heart the 
thought that surely Archer Denison would write 
or come to her before she left Rome. 

But Archer was at the Café Greco, absorbed 
in his studies ; and if fragments of the nine days’ 
wonder reached him, he caught no names and 
took no notice. When he did hear what had 
happened, it was too late. 


Il. 


On Gwyneth’s Head, cold, desolate, and beau- 
tiful; a dark mass with a granite face on its sum- 
mit; the lines sharp cut; the stone lips com- 
pressed with a sort of strain upon them; the 
whole face bent forward iman attitude of watch- 
ing. And the autumn wind was freshening ; the 
waves lashing themselves up before it, dull yellow 





on the coast, green and olive-green farther out. - 


Many a boat had been stove m, many a fisher- 
man had gone to his long home here, under the 
calm face that never changed and never rested 
from its watching. The old people who had lived 
in the little town before it grew into the quiet, 
aristocratic watering-place told the story of the 
granite face with unquestioning faith. It was 
Gwyneth, a fisherman’s wife, who had gone out 
to watch through the stormy night for her hus- 
band’s boat, and had*never come back again, but 
watched there forevei, turned to stone by the sight 
of the broken boat on the rocks below. 

In these later days a little lantern-shaped tur- 
ret stood on Gwyneth’s Head; and when the 
warning lights shone out at night, the lowest of 
them just touched the stone face here and there, 
like the white lights of a painter. : 

They were lighted now, though it was daylight, 
and they could do but little good. And below 
the rock, close to the pier, a crowd had gathered 
—a silent crowd, almost immovable, except for 
the glasses that were passed from hand to hand, 
and the occasional half-smothered exclamation. 
This crowd was watching the steamer from 
L——; and apart from it, on a seat sheltered 
a little by the cliff, there were two ladies watch- 
ing also. The vessel had been at first only a 
dark speck upon the waves, but she was fighting 
her way nearer. ‘The men on the pier said that 
she was nearer, certainly; that there was a 
chance for her. If she could only make out the 
lights on Gwyneth’s Head and keep clear of the 
rocks, there was a chance for her; but how she 
rolled and pitched! and what madness to start 
in the teeth of such foul-weather signs! 

‘**T am glad there’s no one belonging to me in 
that vessel,” said the elder of the two ladies on 
the seat. ‘‘ Have you had enough of it, Lucy ?” 

Lucy Fernham turned her eyes for one moment 
from the sea like some one in a dream. 

‘Do you want to go home, Aunt Rachel ?” 

‘‘ Why,” said the old lady, dryly, ‘‘it’s not 
the very gentlest breeze in the world, my dear.” 

At this juncture some one offered Lucy a glass, 
which she took eagerly. 

‘There seems to be a good many on board,” 
said the owner of this, steadying it for her. 
‘*One may almost distinguish faces.” 

So one may. Lucy, giving back the glass, 
said to her companion, quietly, 

‘*There is some one belonging to you there. 
Let us stay, Aunt Rachel.” 

The old lady looked at her niece and refrained 
from questioning. Lucy was odd—the result 

probably of that shock in Italy, from which she 
had never recovered. 

As for Lucy, when the glass was once more 
offered to her, she did not even see it. She saw 
nothing outwardly but the waves that leaped up 
on Gwyneth’s Head, and fell back in spray into 
the boiling caldron beneath ; and mixed up with 
this, like a confused dream, there came the May- 
day in Kent; the meeting on the sands at Red- 

















Sue. Alas! I drop to earth again! 
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BLUE BEARD. 
By THEODORE P. COOK. 


He is not dead, for I am he! 
Nay, little one, you need not start ; 
That awful closet is my heart, 

I pray you not to turn the key. 


You hold the matter in suspense, 

You hesitate, ah! all is lost; 

The key is turned, the threshold cross’d, 
Now you must take the consequence. 


Seven dead loves you bring to view— 
No wonder that you stand aghast ; 
You should not dive into the past 

If you would trust that men are true. 


Seven dead loves! a heavy load. 

You see the first, a little girl 

With violet eyes and teeth of pearl: 
That was a school-boy episode. 


When college days gave life a glow, 
And tender hearts wrought rapid slaughter, 
I courted the Professor’s daughter ; 
That’s she—the second in the row. 


I scarcely know how it occurred ; 
I spent vacation with a friend, 
And ere the weeks were at an end 
I loved his sister—she’s the third. 


A grim old lawyer taught me Kent; 

I made his mansion my abode, ' 

And spoke some words not in the ‘* Code” — 
His youngest girl knew what they meant. 


When Fashion’s flame was all alive, 
Where Pleasure flung her golden haze 
Athwart the pathway of the days, 

I met and worshiped Number Five, 
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phases in all directions; Offenbach’s version we 
have just cited; and a poet gives us another 
metaphorical rendering on the same page with 
Mr. Homer’s literal picture of the original tur- 
baned tyrant, with beard of cerulean hue and 
drawn cimeter. 

This effective tableau is very easily arranged. 
A room with folding doors is the best, as the 
frame-work of the doors forms an excellent frame 
for the picture. A screen of rose-colored gauze 
or fine. pink tarlatan is stretched very tightly 
across the opening, so as to subdue and harmo- 
nize the tints of the tableau; this, however, is 
wholly optional. Lights are placed so as to 
throw out the light and shade of the picture; 
colored lights, when they can be procured, add 
greatly to the effect. ‘Iwo scenes, as depicted 
by the artist, constitute the tableau. The first 
represents Fatima, with the fatal key in her 
hand, having just unlocked and opened the door 
of the forbidden closet. In an adjoining room 
sits Blue Beard, gloating over the success of his 
cunning stratagem, which is to add another to 
the list of his disobedient victims. Both are 
dressed in Oriental costume; Fatima is clutch- 
ing the key to her breast, and eagerly pressing 
forward to obtain a nearer view of the strange 
objects of which she has but a dim glimpse, but 
the bare suspicion of which causes her to shrink 
back with horror. 

In the next tableau the door is opened wide, 
and the ghastly picture unveiled to the specta- 
tors. The heads of seven young and beautiful 
women are seen suspended by the hair from the 
ceiling, each face wearing an expression of its 
own, which the artist has happily portrayed. 
The picture only shows the heads, but, as a mat- 
ter of course, in the tableau itself, Fatima is seen 
in the fore-ground cowering with horror. 

The next picture shows the expedient resorted 
to in order to conceal the bodies, which are sup- 
posed to be severed from the heads. A piece of 
white muslin is stretched across the back-ground ; 
the heads of the actors are thrust through this 
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But yonder, where the maple-tree 
Casts shadows on the old stone-wall, 
And slumberous peace broods over all, 
A village maid enraptured me. 


You see one other figure stand, 

Her memory will forever last; 

I hold her sacred since she passed 
The portals of tke Silent Land. 


So Blue Beard lives, and I am he; 
But come, Fatima, close the door, 
You can not’ love me any more; 

The blood of knowledge stains the key. 


THE BLUE BEARD TABLEAU. * 


T this season, when amusement is the order 
of the day, and even the most overtaxed 
allow themselves ‘a brief respite from toil, every 
species of recreation is joyfully welcomed by the 
Sojourners in country houses. What with riding 
and walking, fishing, sailing, and shooting, and 
croquet-playing on the’ smooth lawns, the days 
pass all too quickly; the evenings remain, and 
these sometimes hang heavily on one’s hands, 
save in those crowded resorts where they are 
filled with hops and balls. In this emergency, 
tableaux vivants afford a fruitful source of amuse- 
ment, being easily arranged and diversified by 
the aid A Rag ingenuity, and with the re- 
sources which are afforded by an i 
tablishment. eee ee 
That clever artist, Mr. Winslow Homer, has 
graphically illustrated a tableau of this sort, rep- 
resenting Blue Beard and his wives, and one 
which is peculiarly attractive at this period, when 
the music of Offenbach’s sparkling opera of Barbe 
Bleue may be heard on every street corner. The 
thrilling story of Blue Beard crops up in various 
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DISPOSITION OF THE BODIES (INVISIBLE TO THE SPECTATORS). 
BLUE BEARD TABLEAU. 
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screen, and the loose hair is fixed to a rope 
suspended from hooks above. In this manner the 
bodies are effectually hidden by the cloth, and 
the optical illusion is complete. A piano ac- 
companiment from the opera of Barbe Bleue 
may appropriately be played during the tableau. 
Other scenes may be added with good effect, as, 
for instance, the meeting between Fatima and 
her enraged husband, and the anxious looking 
from the tower for her deliverers, which gives an 
opportunity for the introduction of a new person- 
age, in the shape of her sister Anne. 

The pencil of our artist has illustrated one 
tableau of this sort, but there are scores of others 
which will suggest themselves to persons of taste 
and imagination. George Eliot’s new poem, the 
‘¢ Spanish Gypsy,” is rich in scenes which would 
make magnificent tableaux, the effect of which 
would be heightened by the picturesque Spanish, 
Moorish, and Gypsy costumes. Among many, 
we would suggest Don Silva’s presentation of the 
jewels to Fedalma; the unwilling flight of the 
latter with her Gypsy father, Zarca; the meeting 
of Don Silva, Fedalma, and Zarca in the Gypsy 
camp, and the final farewell of Don Silva and 
Fedalma. 

A very beautiful tableau is a wreath of young 
girls or children, ,called Living Flowers, and 
arranged in the following manner: A number 
of boxes, rising in height one above the other, 
are placed so as to form a circle; or a number 
of seats are arranged so as to effect the same 
purpose, reaching from the front of the stage to 
the ceiling in the back-ground. ‘This circle 
should be ten feet in diameter. The boxes or 
seats should be entirely covered with white cloth, 
and the space in the centre of the circle with 
pink cambric. The ‘‘ Living Flowers” should 
be attired in white muslin dresses, with low neck 
and short sleeves, and not very wide or full skirts. 
The hair should be crowned with natural or arti- 
ficial flowers. The smallest performer must be 
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placed at the top of the wreath. She must re- 
cline in an easy position, resting her head on her 
hand, with the elbow touching the box. The 
next in size must take her place on the. box: or 
seat beneath, on the right side, and rest her arm 
on the lap of the first child placed, her head lean- 
ing on her hand, her face turned to the centre of 
the circle, and her eyes raised to those of the fig- 
ure above. The remaining figures take similar 
positions, until one-half of the circle is completed. 
The other side of the circle is arranged in a sim- 
ilar manner, the faces turning inward. A large 
wreath of ever-green, mountain-ash, or holly ber- 
ries, ivy, and trails of paper flowers, is put inside 
the circle of young girls, and fastened up to their 
seats; and small festoons of flowers are placed 
between and wreathed around the figures. ‘The 
light for this picture should come from the bot- 
tom of the stage, and should be very strong. 
The tableau when finished appears at a distance 
like a beautiful wreath of charming faces, and the 
effect is well worth the trouble of arrangement. 
The beauty is greatly enhanced by a rosy light 
shed by colored lamps. Beautiful fairy tableaux 
can be arranged from the ‘* Midsummer 
Night's Dream.” ‘he popular fairy tales of the 
day also suggest an endless variety of scenes. 

A curtain must hang before the stage or open 
doors, to be drawn up when the bell rings to an- 
nounce that the tableau is ready. The curtain 
is kept up thirty seconds—the longest time pos- 
sible, as no movement must be made by the act- 
ors in the tableau. It then falls, to rest them, 
for the space of two minutes, after which they 
resume their attitude, and the curtain is raised 
for the same length of time. Each tableau is 
usually shown three times. 








FOOLS AT FORTY. 


J bapriige erred fools are the most enjoy- 
able of all fools, There is a rare sense of 
cynical enjoyment suggested by watching the 
vagaries of one who has approached the period 
which, according to Tom Moore, needs the moon- 
light of friendship to console it. You survey the 
movements of a young fool with an unalloyed 
feeling of contempt; but you follow the move- 
ments of an old fool with a kind of pleasurable 
interest which is proportioned to the extent and 
nature of his follies. In which sex folly deserves 
the most ridicule we leave to others to decide; 
but so much has been said against the middle- 
aged foolish woman, that we think it only due 
to her sex to leave her alone for a little while 
to level our remarks at middle-aged foolish men, 
who, in our opinion, are deserving of equal, if not 
more, contempt. 

A middle-aged foolish man must be older than 
forty. ‘The right age is fifty. He is then fit for 
all folly. Given a man of fifty with a strong pre- 
dilection for acting the fool, and the most enjoy- 
able of all spectacles is provided for you. His 
appearance matters nothing. If he be ugly, 
there is vanity to help him on; if he preserves 
the good-looks of his youth, there is vanity still. 
So whichever way you take him, he is independ- 
ent of your opinion. Such a man may be a bach- 
elor. If he be a bachelor his vagaries are com- 
paratively inexpensive—from an emotional point 
of view, we mean. . If he be a married man— 
but more of the married fool anon. A middle- 
aged foolish bachelor very soon wins for himself 
a kind of reputation in society. He will always 
be found paying attention to some young lady 
with prospects. Herein is one phase of his fool- 
ishness, that he allows every body to know that 
the object of his matrimonial pursuits is money. 
And that is why he remains a bachelor for so 
long a period. Girls find him out; his attentions 
are no compliment to them but to their means, 
they feel. Yet they do not repel him. He is 
thought so harmless and so good-natured that, in 
the absence of a better, his arm is esteemed good 
enough to take, his attentions innocent enough 
to be received, for the time being. Then again, 
his whole air is so unconsciously humorous that 
he is a perpetual subject of secret mirth to a 
girl possessed of the least sense of the ridicu- 
lous. This makes him an amusing companion. 
He would no more believe you could tell that he 
dyes his whiskers and mustache than he would 
believe that you could guess his age—or at all 
events imagine him to be more than thirty-eight. 
Yet he is old enough to be unconsciously fatherly 
in his manners, and this peculiarity, blended with 
an obvious and constant ¢ffort after juvenility, 
renders him singularly droll. If he wears a wig, 
his determination that you shall not guess it to 
be a wig makes you suspect it at once. He will 
twist nonchalantly the curls of it over his fore- 
head, with just enough nature in the action to 
suggest at once that the curls are false. You 
can always detect his false teeth too. You 
might not suspect them, perhaps, in another per- 
son’s mouth; but somehow or other, in the 
mouth of the middle-aged foolish man the truth 
is rendered obvious in a very short time. Then 
he has a knack of falling away in the right or 
left leg of his trowsers. He would have you be- 
lieve this to be no more than a habit, and he al- 
ways recovers himself with as graceful a gesture 
as he is master of; but there is no misappre- 
hending the suggestiveness df weak knees. As 
he walks about it is almost impossible to help 
thinking that only half of him as he now is goes 
to bed at night, and that he must leave the 
other half on a chair near his bedside, or hang 
it up on pegs in his cupboard. All this is char- 
acteristic of the foolish middle-aged man. Yet 
he is very good-natured, though good-natured in 
a fashion that makes his foolishness more strik- 
ing. He is always the first to arrive at an even- 
ing party; always the last to leave. You will 
see him down stairs when the carriages are an- 
nounced busy in helping young ladies on with 
their opera-cloaks, whispering funny things to 
them as he inquires whether he shall put the 
hoods over thei’ heads, accosting the waiters with 





droll, stupid sentences in order to win a laugh or 
asmile from the women servants who hang about 
to criticise dresses and to pocket fees. At pic- 
nics he is the man who ruins a cherry tart by 
accidentally sitting on it; who picks nosegays 
of butter-cups and daisies for the prettiest girl 
of the party, utterly oblivious of the fact that the 
pei Fag Mee a beau by her side who is se- 
cretly wondering what ‘‘ the old fool’s game is,” 
and what the ‘‘dooce” he means by this kind of 
intrusion. All this may seem very harmless, and 
not deserving of the ridicule we say it deserves, 
As to its harmlessness, Heaven knows! we would 
be the last to dispute that; but, as to its being 
deserving of ridicule, we do honestly believe that 
there can be nothing more absurd in this world 
than the foolish middle-aged bachelor: not so 
much from individual traits as from the tout en- 
semble, so to speak, of his life as it is presented 
to us at the period at which we first find him. 

The more dangerous fool, however, is the mar- 
ried middle-aged foolish man. Here is a fit ob- 
ject of scorn, not of derision, as in the former 
case. The one mixes no viciousness with his 
folly, but the other does. If the middle-aged 
foolish bachelor flirts he only makes a helpless 
ass of himself—nothing more. But the married 
fool can not flirt. ‘The only class of women with 
whom he can flirt are women whom he is permit- 
ted only to know outside of his own house, and 
with whom he can correspond only under ini- 
tials or under cover of his club. Yet he is so 
foolishly vicious, or so viciously foolish, that he 
is incapable of drawing the line between himself 
and his family, and is sometime beast enough or 
fool enough to attempt to introduce his connec- 
tions of the street to his wife and family, and get 
ladies—ladies in spite of such a father, such a 
husband, and such an example—to mingle with 
members of the meetings that society will allow 
only to be held at midnight, and in the light of 
the street-lamp. Middle-aged foolishness, typi- 
fied by such husbands as these, are, of course, 
rare enough, and are only fit to be advanced as 
instances of what ‘‘ fools of forty” will do, or 
are capable of doing. It is the most vicious, 
the most iniquitous characteristic of the foolish 
middle-aged husband, and is, of course, utterly 
impossible among men whose foolishness suffers 
them to retain the least instinct of refinement or 
honor. There are other forms of foolishness 
among married men, which, if not actually vi- 
cious, yet surely deserve a harder name than 
foolishness. One of these forms is extrava- 
gance. The foolish middle-aged married man 
lives only in the present, and knows not of such 
a word as to-morrow. He will waste the sub- 
stance of a year in a single day, for the foolish 
satisfaction of making his neighbors believe that 
he is more considerable than he fancies they*im- 
agine. He will provoke the ridicule even of 
children by boasts, by pretensions, by claims to 
honor which melt under investigation, and by an 
amount of reckless ostentation which is simply 
inconceivable in any man who has lived. » He 
will sacrifice all things to his foolishness; and, 
though professedly conscious of his foolishness, 
he is the devoutest worshiper of it. Of course 
his foolishness is different from the. foolishness 
of the foolish middle-aged bachelor. It is in- 
finitely more reprehensible, because, while the 
bachelor provokes only laughter because he alone 
is the victim of his foolishness, the married man 
provokes disgust because others as well as himself 
are made to suffer through his follies. Most sin- 
cerely and emphatically do we caution women 
against marrying a foolish man. In his youth 
he may appear tractable enough, and inspire the 
hope that, as he grows older, so he will also 
grow wiser. But, unhappily, once a fool always 
a fool. Time, if it increases the size of the body, 
adds nothing to the brains of a fool, nor enlarges 
the heart of a fool. 
is middle-aged, then all that we can say is, 
Heaven help the woman who is his wife, He 
is sure to be perverse, obstinate, reckless—a du- 
bious friend, an unnatural father, a vicious hus- 
band. Let no woman wed a fool with the hope 
of making him a wise man. Should middle-age 
come upon him and discover him still the same 
vacillating, reckless, foolish individual he was 
twenty years before, then his wife will learn 
that through the time she has been living in 
hope for his amendment she will have to live 
again without hope; for one of the truest lines 
in English poetry is that of Young’s: 

‘A fool at forty is a fool indeed.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lortrzr.—The engagement ring is worn on the first 
finger of the left hand.—The three front breadths of a 
gored skirt are put on the waist plain, with an inch- 
wide pleat atthe seams. The back widths are gauged 
without pleats, or arranged in French gathers, made 
by alternate long and short stitches. 

Tuomas H. Avery.—Braiding hair into jewelry is a 
branch of the jeweler’s trade that requires time and 
patience to learn. We could not give you directions. 

Joun H.—When you are in doubt whether the party 
is to be a ceremonious one or not you will do well to 
present yourself in full dress, which will always be a 
proof of courteous respect to your hostess, thougia the 
particular occasion may not demand it. + 

L. L.—A well-bred host or hostess will always take 
care not to eclipse his or her guests by any inordinate 
display of fine dress. This is a canon, however, of 
social propriety frequently disobeyed. 

A. Mo.—Woolen morning wrappers made in the 
long sacque shape, with body and skirt in one, are 
very stylish, as they have the effect of a gored skirt. 
There is a seam under the arms and in the back. 
Coat-sleeves, and wide “‘all-around” collar. Quilled 
ribbon three inches wide surrounding the whole gar- 
ment is the trimming. 

Carre.—If you mean by paniers merely the tournure 
or bustle we refer you to the New York Fashion arti- 
cle of this Number. If you allude to the dress skirt, 
we warn you that you are attempting a difficult task, 
and one that is seldom well done by unpracticed 
hands. The simplest arrang t is to make the 
front width plainly gored, with three or, if you choose, 
four other widths also sloped, and from a quarter to 





If a man is a fool when he 





three-eighths of a yard longer than the pattern of your 
upper skirt. Join these widths by a band, two inches 
wide, cut bias, and corded. The bands are the proper 
length of your skirt. The long widths are gathered 
into the bands, producing a puffed appearance. A lin- 
ing of coarse net issometimes used to stiffen the puffs. 
Strictly speaking this is the Watteau skirt, but it is 
called pfiniers here, and fashionably worn. The real 
panier puff is formed by a cord extending from the 
side-seams across the back widths. 

Hovusgxerrer.—Tea will remain hot longer in an 
earthen-ware than in a metallic pot, for the latter being 
a better conductor conducts away the heat sooner. 
The better hed the metallic pot is kept the longer 
it will retain the heat of its contents, for the radiation 
of a metal is diminished as its polish or-reflecting 
power is increased. If you want then to have your 
tea or coffee hot, you must keep your silver pots bright- 
ly polished. 

A Sussorrper.—The silk skirt worn beneath grena- 
dine should be made separate, but cut similarly. It is 
simply a petticoat. The silk waist lining should be 
sewed in with the grenadine, as grenadine is not 
strong enough without lining t the stress on the 
arms. A trained skirt requires a different pattern from 
a short skirt as it is much fuller at the bottom. Ruffles 
of the same are used to trim grenadine. Yours may 
be prettily bound with purple. Ribbon for binding 
flounces is sold at sixty cents a piece of twelve yards. 
The Spanish flounce three-eighths or half a yard wide 
is much worn on trained skirts. 

Bacuetor.—Hufeland says: ‘ All those people who 
have become very old were married more than once, 
and generally at a very late period of life. There is not 
one instance of a bachelor having attained to a great age. 
This observation is as applicable to the female as to 
the male sex.....The greatest:example of this is a 
Frenchman, named De Longueville, who lived to the 
age of 110. He had been miggri€dato ten wives: his 














last wife he married whe inety-ninth yeas, 
and she bore him a son wh iy was in his hundred 
and first.” ro, 

A. M. B.—Modi ripe to gore the front and 


side widths of tr the back widths are 


long. Use real 


thread lace to trim youmwigek eres grain, with a head- 
ing ofsatin folds and p , Late mar Samy valuable, 
and is more suitable ina ress than fringe. 


You will observe in | plates that the corsages of 
plain silk dresses are very little trimmed. An epaulet 
and cuff on the sleeves is al fficient. A thick cord 
of white and black sills will make a stylish heading to 
your lace if you do not object to using white. e 
sample of pretty foulard which you inclose will look 


best trimmed with ribbon or gatin of the same ghade 
as the gray ground of the riggs, or with thewiolet 
shade of purple in the figure. e Norderney skirt is 


a good pattern for walking dresses. ‘Whe pattern re- 
duced to one-twelfth the size, of course requires to be 
enlarged twelve times. Did you inclose money for 
copying wheel? 

Corponnizz.—In Harper's Bazar No. 4 you will find 
an illustration of boots and shoes from the French 
Exposition. There are paragraphs on the subject in 
the New York Fashion articles of Nos. 6, 30, 31. 

A Farrurvut Reaper.—You will find in the New 
York Fashion articles of Harper's Bazar, No. 33, a de- 
scription of bridal veils. 





WELL DESERVED Honors.—Her Royal High- ° 


ness the Princess of Wales has appointed Messrs. 
Wuee er & Witson ‘‘Sewing Machine Man- 
ufacturers to Her Royal Highness,” the only 
honor of the kind ever conferred upon a sewing 
machine house.—[Ezpress, | 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and 
Tan on the Face, use Perry's ‘Morn anp Freo- 
«LE Lotion.” Sold every where. Depot, 49 Bond St. 


Fo Black Worms and Pimples on the Face, 


use Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Order 
from Druggists, or Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 


IANO-FORTE MUSIC BOOKS—FIFTY 

















'S 7, 
inal Pieces; Leybach's @ Fan’ 
ort Pieces; Schumann's Album, con- 
taining 43 Characteristic Pieces; Schubert’s 10 Im- 
tus and Momens Musicales; Mendelssohn’s 8 

apriccios and Rondos; Stephen Heller’s 12 Short 
Pieces; Stephen Heller’s Promenades d'un Soli: i 
complete; Beyer’s 12 National Anthems; Verdi's 25 
Gems; 10 Nocturnes and Mazurkas; 12 Drawing-room 
Pieces ; i0 Drawing-room Pieces ; Mendelssohn's Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream Music, complete. Each book 
price 50 cents. To be had of all Music or Book deal- 
on of mailed direct. Gitalogues of Cheap Musical 
lications free. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway.. 


YY SFY THING FOR SCHOOLS. 








Just Published, a New Illustrated Catalogue of School 
Furniture, Apparatus, Globes, Maps, Charts, School 
Books, and other Articles for every School. 


This Catalogue will be it FREE on application. 
All are invited to examine the largest variety of School 
Merchandise in the United States. Special induce- 
ments to Schools. : 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
" 14 Bond Street, New York. 


IARRHEA, CHOLERA MORBUS, DYS- 

ENTERY, &c. Immediate cure. HreEman’s, 
formerly VeLreavu’s Diarrnea Remepy, proved b: 
over 20 years’ experience the best remedy in use. 
single dose is usually sufficient. Sold by Druggists 
area Prepared only by Heazman & Co., Chem- 
sts and Druggists, New York. : 


RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 
ed FEEx, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 

are Locasaend | adapted to this season of the year, 

when coughs and colds are so prevalent. The Oint- 

ment allays all inflammation and irritation, while the 
Pills cleanse and invigorate the blood. . 














BAL BLACK & Co., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ABE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFOTION OF 


ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 
STONES ; 

JEWELRY, CLOCKS 
WATCHES, RONZES. 
AyedRtsuteslon i edicd'oietr stock 
pecial attention to their st of Soli 
Silver and Plated Ware. a 





CURL YOUR HAIR. 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNET- 

IC CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight 

hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flow- 

ing Curls, oN THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with 
Stamp, Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Ouro. 


“ Unquestionably the best sistained work of the kind 
; in the World.” 





ARPER’S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1868, 
ConTENTS : 


SILVER AND SILVER PLATE. 

In.ustRations. —Ice Bowl.—Table Service.— 
Silver Tea Set.—Plated Tea Set.—Butter Dish.— 
Caster.—Pitcher.—Vase.—Goblet.—Centre-Piece. 

TRAVELING IN SIBERIA. 

In.ustrations.—Stratensk, Shilka River, East- 
ern Siberia.—A Tarantass.—Getting out of Diffi- 
be Bouriat Village.—Crossing the Selenga. 

—Finding Lodgings at Kiachta.—Theatre at Mai- 

maichin.—The Tiger.—A View in Irkutsk, East- 
ern Siberia.—The Author, with Compliments.— 
Farewell to Irkutsk.—A Vashok.—My Kazan Ki- 
bitka.— Valley of the Yenesei, Krasnoyarsk. — 
Changing Horses at a Siberian Station.—Lost in 
a Snow-Storm.—The Boundary. 

THE UNWELCOME GUESTS OF INSECTS. — 
(First Paper.) 

ItLustrations. — Sphinx Ligustri.—Cocoon of 
Attacus Prometheus. — Pupa of Same. — Cocoon 
and Larvee.—Cocoon packed.—Ichneumon laying. 
—Pupa of Sphinx.—Larva of Ichneumon.— = 
opened. — Chrysalis. — Caterpillar. — Caterpillar 
and Larva.—Cocoons.—Parasite laying.—Allotria 
and Aphis.—The Mad Apple. 

THE LAST YEARS OF KOSCIUSZKO. 

ILiusTrations.—Thaddeus Kosciuszko, 1817.— 
Kosciuszko, 1777. 

PAROLE D'HONNEUR. Paar II. 

THE NEW TIMOTHY. Paezr V. 

WINNING HIS SPURS. 

ONCE ONLY. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM: A LOVE STORY. By 
the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

In.ustrations.—Mrs. Vanderdecken and Daugh- 
ter. — Little Red Riding Hood. — Good-by. — Dr. 
Stedman.—Through the Window. 

MY PET GORILLA. 

THE FRENCH EXPEDITION TO MEXICO. 
OLD FRANCE IN YOUNG AMERICA. 

MY DEBUT. 

WOMAN'S WORK AND WAGES. 

THE GREATEST VOLCANO IN THE WORLD. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





In the Number for January was commenced ‘The 
be sta Kingdom: a »” by Dinau Mutock 
RAIK. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 





We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 





“ A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of “‘ T’he Moonstone," a Novel, by WiKi CoLiins, 


The model newspaper of our country.—N.Y. Even: 





t ; 

"ithe articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harper's Weex.y form a remarkable series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review, 





An Illustrated — Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


ARPER'S BAZAR. 


In it is now being published “* The Sacristan's House- 
hold,” a Novel, by the Author of ‘*Mabel’s Progress.” 


The Bazak, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—Albion. 








TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
Harper's Macazing, One Year. 
Harper's WEEKLY, One Year. . 
Harper's Bazar, One Year cepeccccce £00 
Harper's Macazinz, Harper's WEEK y, and Harper's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazin, WEEKLY, or 





Bazar will be suppli atis for every Club of Five 
BoussoriweErs at eo od edeh, in one remittance; or Six 
Copies for $20 00. 


Back Nwmbers caw be supplied at any time. 

a@- Harrer’s Perionioats will be delivered to 
City Subscribers withent extra charge. 

A cores Set of Harrrr’s Magazine, now com- 
apo Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 

sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for Si 25 per volume. Single volwmes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases,’for binding, 58 cents, by 
inail, postpaid. ; 

The Annual Volumes of Harrer’s WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth — will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Kleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

** Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents aDvI- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents appi- 
TIONAL for the MaeazinE, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIODICALS. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Hi 8 Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion. 


Pertopicat Draters supplied with Harrer’s WEEK- 
ty and Harper's Bazar at Seven ‘8 per hundred 





each, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
Aeeeseas TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootona (black), 70c., 80c., 90¢. ; best, $1 per tb. 
Mixep (green ie black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 


r ib. 

Eneuisn Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per ib. ; 

ace (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 


r tb. 
cn ca (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
r tb. 
Gnecnonds JAPAN, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per Ib. 
GuNnPowDER (green), $1 25 ; $1 50 per ib. 





COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenou Breakrast AND Dinner CoFFEE, 
which we sell at the low price of 80 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roasrep (unground), 30c., 35c. ; best, 40c. per Ib. 

GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
Farnad from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—-As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er } yp meen imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
pe neg in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
. Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
ess) : 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 56438, New York City. 


T, BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE. 
B. T. BABBITT'S LION COFFEE. 


USE B. T. BABBITT’S PURE CONCENTRATED 
POTASH, oz READY SOAP-MAKER. 


B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING UNION SOAP. 


Washing without Labor !—Something New! 

B. T. BABBITT’S CELEBRATED SOAP POWDER 
warranted to remove pirt and stains of every kind, 
leaving the Linen perfectly oLean and wHiTE. 
This Powder is warranted 
NOT TO ROT OR INJURE THE CLOTHES. 

B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER! 
For Sale Every where. If your Grocer does not keep it, 
and will not get it for you, send your 
Orders divect to the Factory. 


B. T. BABBITT, Manufacturer, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70,72, and 74 Washington St., 
and 43and 44 West St., New York. 


(For full particulars, see Illustrated Advertisement in 
Harper's Weekly, July 18.] 


MORE MYSTERY. 
**PLANCHETTE” OUTDONE. 


HE PENDULUM ORACLE! 
MOVES FOR EVERYBODY! 


Answers any question at once. Will tell your inmost 
thoughts, and astonish as well as amuse all who con- 
sult it. PRICE ONE DOLLAR. To be had at retail 
of SCHIFFER & CO., 713 Broadway. Trade supplied 
by WALTON VAN LOAN, 111 William St., N.Y. 


] ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 per 
month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “ Elas- 
tic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth can not be pulled apart without — 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month an 
expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., or BOSTON, Mass. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


ELLING’S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS. 
Pleasant to the taste. Relieve and cure Indi- 
gestion, 1 pny leg pvp oa of the stom- 
\e . per Box; sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
60c, Sold bydraggists. 8. G. WELLING, 571 B'dway. 

















HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
FHave just Published: 


THE MOONSTONE. 


A Novel. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


AUTHOR OF “ARMADALE,” “THE WOMAN IN WHITE,” “NO NAME,” “ANTONINA,” 
“QUEEN OF HEARTS,” ETC., ETC. 


WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50. 





* * * The carefully-elaborate workmanship, and the wonderful construction of the story; the 
admirable manner in which every circumstance and incident is fitted together, and the skill with 


which the secret is kept to the last; so'that, when all seems to have been discovered, there is a” 


final light thrown upon people and things which give them a significance they had not before.— 


London Atheneum. 


The style alone would secure for 1t a prominent place among modern works of fiction. 


Its 


merits in this respect are apt to be lost sight of in the very remarkable plot, to the construction 
of which Mr. Wilkie Collins has brought endless ingenuity and labor. The arrangement of the 


materials is admirable.—LZondon Leader. 





ta Harper & Brorizns will send the above Work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 





. 
HE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO.’S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE 

for the Wueeter & Witson Sewine Macutne, mak- 
ing the Wheeler and Wilson Stitch, alike on both 
sides of the fabric; the Grover & Baker Stitch, usin, 
the thread directly from two spools without rewind- 
ing in the bobbin; and the Three Thread Or t 


porttize & STYMUS, 
UPHOLSTERERS 


FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





’ al Stitch, by which the most exquisite embroidery is 


fabricated. Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
571 Broadway, New York. 
Price of Plate, $10 00. sw ¢ receipt of the price, 
or C.0. 





OZODONT 
PERFUMES THE BREATH, 


BEAUTIFIES 
AND 
PRESERVES THE TEETH. 


Sold all around the World. 





ANITELLE, FOR THE COMPLEXION, 
possesses wonderful healing and smoothing proper- 

ties, and actually renders the skin fair and beautiful. 
This is no fiction, as one trial will prove. Remember 
that it is not only a beautifier, but it will restore and 
heal any compi that has been ruined by the use of 
injurious pr ‘ations. For sale every where. Price 
only 75c. A.MAURY & CO., Proprietor, 171 Duane St, 


Pesritvasz, 


~*~ 
NEW STYLES, FIRST CLASS, 
AT LOW PRICES. 
G. L. & J.B. KELTY & CO. 


GUPTA, 


SWISS AND NOTTINGHAM LACE, 
BROCATELLE, Silk and Wool TERRY, REP, 
and all other curtain materials and Furniture Cover- 
ings—New Importations. 
(GL. & J.B. KELTY & CO., 447 Broadway. 








EAUTIFUL TEETH 
are the result of daily using 
DR. LYON’S TOOTH TABLETS. 
S" RECOMMENDED BY THE FIRST DENTISTS. 29 
Sold by Druggists. Depot, No. 11 Dey St., New York. 





C= HILL SEMINARY, for Young 
Ladies, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. Re-opens Sept. 16. 
The best features of European and home schools. For 
prospectus, address Rev. GEO. T. RIDER, Rector. 








HE FINEST STRAWBERRY FOR AMATEUR 

CULTURE: NAPOLEON III. — Large, hand- 
some, productive, and high-flavored. Illustrated de- 
scriptive circular, with testimonials of Chas. Down- 
ing, Thos. Mehan, H. E. Hooker, and other leading 
horticulturalists, mailed to applicants. Plants (by 
malt, postage Ppid) $3 per dozen. 


urserymen, ers, and clubs supplied at reduced 
rates. pe J. EVANS & CO., York, Pa. 
AX E Ar BY: 
0. OC NG A PIANO, 
MELODEON, OR ORGAN. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 Broadway, will 
dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs, of five first-class makers, and take 
from $5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and 
second-hand instruments for rent, and rent applied if 


purchased; or for sale at bargains for cash. Lllus- 
trated Catalogues mailed for three cents. 


EAD-SEA FRUIT. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brap- 
pon, Author of “* Charlotte’s Inheritance,” ‘“* Aurora 
Lees ont &c., &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 

cents. 





















Pus.isnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sent by Mail, on receipt of the Price. 





. To the 


Trade. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 1868. 


From AvuG. 20 To SEPT. 25. 





Franklin Square, New York, August, 1868. 


Messrs. Marper & Brothers respectfully iwowoite 


attention to thew List of Books, wirrela they wrdl sell 


on the following, Terms, for Gash, from the 20th of 
August to he Worth of September, after wihreln ther 


Terms wrll positively be as heretofore, 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. Discount, and Five per cent. for Cash. 


iis $ 500 “ 30 “ 
“ $1000 “ 334 “ 
“ $2000 “ 35 “ 


“ “ “ “ 
“ “ “ “ 
“ “ “ “ 


Ther will not sell ok any of the Trade Soles 


Ys Walt. 








ROMSON'S NEW SKIRTS. 





Unlike any thing yet offered. 


THE ZEPHYRINA EMPRESS (Promenade), 
WINGED ZEPHYR (Trail), 
and WINGED LACE. 
All with “ Patent Open Fronts,” are unequaled for 
Safety and Convenience, 


The front is cut away in such a manner that it is im- 
possible for the feet to get caught. 





The TWIN SPRING is an exceedingly light, elastic 
skirt, with broad hoops—something that 
has long been desired. 





All these new styles need only to be seen to be ad- 
mired and adopted. Made only by 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., Sole Patentees, 
391 Broadway, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS,. New York, 
Have just Published: 


% 

DRAPER'S CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun Witt1am Diaper, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of New York; Author of “A Treatise on 
Human a ** A History of the Intellectual 
Development furope,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 

Vol. II. Just ready. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


II. 
BULWER’S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Epwarp Bu.wer, Lorp Lyrron. In Two 
Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Til. 
THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit, with Sug- 
gestions as to the Remedy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


IV. 

BARNES’S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book 
of Psalms. By Abert Barnes, Author of ‘ Notes 
on the New Testament,” “Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. J. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Vv. 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION. The Second and Concluding Vol- 
ume of Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By Aurrep H. Guern- 
Sey and Henry M. Atpen. Complete in Two 
Volumes, with nearly One Thousand Illustrations. 
Quarto, Cloth, $6 00 each. 


- VIL 

COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Con 
taining al] the Tables, Explanations, and Illustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Naut: 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautica! Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled by Gro. 
N. Comer. 8vo, Cioth, $2 50. 


VI. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by Wittram Suitu, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of Londou. 
qn Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, 


VIIT. 
NORDHOFF’S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and All Along 


Shore: Stories. By Cuartes Norpuorr. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


umes. 


TX. 

MACE’S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD. The History of 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the Organiza- 
tion of Men and Animals. By Jran Mack. Trans- 
lated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. AL- 
FRED Gatty. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


x. 

MACE’S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. The 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Mack, Author 
of “The History of a Movthful of Bread,” “* Home 
Fairy Tales,” &c., &c. Reprinted from the London 
1 Revised and Corrected. 12mo, Cloth, 


XI. 

HELPS’S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Arruur Hetrs. Complete in Four Volumes. 
Vol. IV. just published. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


Xi. 
BELLOWS'S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
Henry W. Bettows. Vol.I. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


XI. 

LOOMIS’S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 
ology. With a Collection of Meteorological Tables. 
By Ex1as Loomis, LL,D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
pf Oe Course of Mathematics.” Svo, Sheep extra, 


Pas NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE MOONSTONE. ANovel. By Winxtr Cotrins, 
Author of “Armadale,” “The Woman in White,” 
“No Name,” “ Antonina,” “ Queen of Hearts,” &c., 
&c. With many Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 0; 
Paper, $1 50. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brap- 
von, Author of * Charlotte’s Inheritance,” “‘ Aurora 
Floyd,” ‘ Eleanor’s Victory,” “John Marchmont’s 
Legacy,” &c., &c. With Illustrations. svo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? A Novel. By Witiam 
Buiaox. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.S. Le Fant, Author of * All 
in the Dark,” ‘Guy Deverell,” ‘ Uncle Silas,” “ Ten- 
ants of Malory,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and 
Gown,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Rosryson, Author of 
“Christie’s Faith,” “Mattie: a Stray,” “Carry’s 
Confession,” ‘‘No Man’s Friend,” &c., &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 





Harrrre & Brorners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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“VANITY FAIR.” 


IV. 


If it were not all folly and vanity, 
If only these fictions were truth, 
gladly would weary humanit; 


rty, who’s seen us 
m her angles appall, 
Is moulded a Medici V 
oes to one marvelous stall. 
Rich ringlets redundantly cluster 


Soft flashes of sensuous sin burn 


Tuere’s a market for folly and quackery, 
Absurdity, nonsense, and vice: 

First Bunyan described it—then THACKERAY ; 
Who visits it, visits it twice. 


of the fountain of Fouthii 


scorn are our duty 

When paste mocks the gem with its glere, 

When the skeleton walks as a beauty 
Through Vanity Fair. 


t and huge the regalias— 
The Clicquot is plentiful there. 
It’s name—I-won’t give it an alias— 


wn haggard with care; 
“Old cheeks get an ; 
In Vani 
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A STALL AT VANITY FAIR. 
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_ FACETIA. 


UEER Story. —An Irishman 
said he saw a man beheaded with 
his hands tied behind him, whodi- 
rectly picked up his head, and put 
it on his shoulders in the right 
place. ‘Ha, ha!” said a by-stand- 
er; “how could he Py up his 
head when his hands were tied 
behind him?” ‘‘ An’ sure what a 
fool you are!" said Pat. “Couldn't 
he pick it up with his tathe ?” 


Sear ier 

Easy Suavine — Taking the 
beard off an oyster. 

eT a Se a 

An Inte.ttEctvan Yours — 

‘* Master Mind.” 
-——~>——- — 

Little Daisy’s mother was try- 
ing to cuplain to her the meaning 
of a smile. “Oh yess I know,” 
said the child ; “it is the whisper 
of a laugh.” 

> —— 

Ann DaniEe.—A country paper 
remarks that Ann Dante, the 
composer of so many popular but 
rather solemn pieces of music, is 
not a descendant of the poet bear- 
ing the same surname. 

po ee SL 
CAUTION LARGE. 

VotunteEeER (to Old Lady, who is 
calling the Guard, and making a 
great fuss about ‘the loaded Gun”). 
“T assure you it’s all right, Mum. 
I fired it off before I left the 
camp.” 

Op Lapy. ‘‘Oh, but one can't 

be too careful. There may be 

some of it left in!” 
——_—>————_— 

That man was indeed a philos- 
opher who, on being obliged to 
postpone a very interesting cere- 
a wrote the following letter 
to his tailor: ‘* Dear Sir, do not 
care for the velvet collar, so you 
may do as you please about put- 
tingit on. It was no serious dis- 
appointment, only I should have 
been married if I had received the 
goods.” 

a os 


Tur Key or A Minozr—The 
latch-key. 
a oo 
THE UNFASHIONABLE 
DANCE. 

Music THAT MIGHT BE SUPPLIED 
to THE Can-can—The nightin- 
gale’s ‘‘jug-jug.” 

Wuat tHe Lorp CHAMBERLAIN 
OUGHT TO SAY TO THE CAN-CAN— 
“Sha'n't, sha’n't.” 

Mocu or THE TALK ABOUT THE 
Can-can—Cant, cant. 

—_——~ > 

Marrimoniat.—A Belgravian 
mamma, who has succeeded in 
getting her own seven daughters 

* well off her hands,” has determ- 
ined to extend to others the bene- 
fit of her “‘system.” She is going 
to open a ‘‘ class” for the instruc- 
tion of —— in the art of 
husband-catching. It is to be 
called the ‘* School of Design !” 

——~> 

Tue most PopuLtar VERSES — 
The obverse and reverse of the 
current coins of the land. 


_—_—<>—_ 
A Yankee lawyer, who was 
pleeding the cause of a little Le? 
ook him up in his arms and he d 
him to the jury, suffused in tears. 
This had great effect until the 
opposite lawyer asked the boy: 
‘*What makes you cry?” ‘He's 
pinching me,” said the boy. 
—————_—_—_—— 


When is a man thinner than a 
shingle ?—When he is a shaving. 
—_—_— p—— 

The “old line Quakers” of Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania, are said to be 
so neat a people that they white- 
ge their coal before they burn 

—_—>—____- 

THe Art or Boox- ing 
Taveut tn One Sort anv Easy 
Lesson—Don't tend ’em. 


————__——~»——_—_ 

A Texas paper publishes the 
following notice: * Persons wish- 
ing their marriage or obituary in- 
serted will please send or hand it 
in.” 


ee ooo 
Some ladies use paint as fid- 
dlers do rosin—it aids them in 
drawing a bow. 
—_—_~o————_ 
Tur Brest STIMULANT FOR THE 
Hare—The greyhound. 
SN em 
A Hinpranoe To MarriaGE— 
The government tax on matches. 
‘ Rot ee 
Why is twice ten the same as 
twice eleven ?—Because twice ten 
is twenty, and twice eleven is 
twenty two. 
——— 
ArmEp NevtraLity— When a 
man fondles two women, and pro- 
poses to neither. 


——_<——_—— 
A Woman or Metat—A belle. 
ber ay eae 
Tur Most PopuLtarR MAN OF THE 
Boor anp SHozr Taape—The sher- 
ry cobbler. 
eamneee rn ee Fe 
SentiMENTAL AQuatTios—Eyes 
swimming in tears, 


—_—————— 

Jenkins thinks he will be mar- 
ried soon, since he has got the re- 
fusal of a lady’s hand. 











